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study this year from routine to adventure 
levels — in Hawaii — where world travelers 
meet and trade routes cross. 

Join students from Europe, Asia, Alaska 
and twenty states in what authorities have 
described as “the most exciting course in 
American education.” 

Fully accredited by the Association of 
American Universities, this institution 
offers more than 80 graduate and under- 
graduate courses in the arts, science and 
teacher training. 

The School of Pacific and Oriental Affairs, 
with a distinguished faculty drawn from 
leading American, Chinese and Austra- 
lasian universities, presents a unique op- 
portunity for students of the international 
and interracial problems of the Pacific. 


You can have two months of vacation 
and study in Hawaii for as littie as $250— 
including steamship fare to and from 
Honolulu, tuition, books, room-and-board. 
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graduate study are available in the field 
of Education, English, History, Mathe 
matics, Biology, Physics, and other sub 


jects. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY | 


Summer Session 
July 8-August 16, 1935 


Courses especially designed to meet th 


needs of teachers are offered in the Col- | 
leges of Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, | 
and Home Economics, and in the Gradu 

ate School of Education. 


Adequate facilities for introductory 
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A momentous opportunity! Last year 
graduates of 60 universities from 20 
States and 4 foreign lands enrolled 
in the Anglo-American Section of 
Moscow University .. . traveled and 
lived as they learned! Registration now 
open. 1935 session July 16-Aug. 25 
12 courses surveying contemporary 
Soviet life. Imstruction by Soviet 
faculty in English. University credit 
possible. American advisors: Prots. 
George S. Counts and Heber Harper, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Write for booklet SS-3 to: 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT., INTOURIST, Inc. 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 
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By Dr. BELMONT FARLEY 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Tue deliberations of the sixty-fifth annual 
convention of the Department of Super- 
intendenee, which closed in Atlantie City 
on February 28, held the rapt attention of 
more than 8,000 educators during the six- 
day session, and extended far beyond the 
arched confines of the world’s greatest 
auditorium to influence, through radio and 
press, every thinking citizen of the nation. 

Programs were marked by an intensifica- 
tion of interest in social and economic 
problems as they relate to the school. 
The principal convention theme, ‘‘Social 
Change and Education,’’ rang in nearly 
every speech—at general sessions, sectional 
meetings, luncheons, breakfasts, dinners, 
as well as in special gatherings not officially 
a part of the convention itself. 

The high spot in the emphasis on the 
present-day reordering of American life 
was reached on Tuesday morning when the 
eleven members of the Thirteenth Yearbook 
Commission faced each other in jury-panel 
formation under the moderatorship of 
U. S. Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker, forum leader extraordinary, 
who employed this opportunity to the full 
in demonstrating the value of this type of 
publie diseussion. 

‘*The most interesting feature of any con- 
vention of the department,’’ was the ver- 
dict of the eldest delegate in the assembly. 
The keenness of the newspaper reporters, 
of whom a dozen sat on the edges of 


their chairs at the press table and alter- 
nately chewed their pencils and nervously 
scratched down the gist of the debate that 
flew back and forth across the panel 
counter, gave weight to the opinion of the 
delegate-patriarch. Every seat in the great 
auditorium was filled and held its oceupant 
until President E. E. Oberholtzer, who 
timed the performance, looked up from his 
watch and gave the signal that the hundred 
minutes were at an end. 
Some spice from the argument: 


We can not and will not remain neutral in the 
struggle of social forces going on in this coun- 
try.—Jesse H. Newlon. . . . We have to deal with 
rather widely spread alternatives in between which 
there may be any number of middle positions, not 
merely just one.—Carroll H. Wooddy. 

We can not turn the clock backward. We shall 
not live again in a simple agrarian society. We 
are moving toward a collective society.—Jesse H. 
Newlon. ...I1 have faith in the essential sound- 
ness of the present system.—Frederick S. Deibler. 

Unless the schools are open-minded on social 
change, educators will rightfully earn the resent- 
ment of the masses.—John L. Childs... . When 
the American people have decided what kind of 
social order they want the American schools will 
be ready to teach it and not before—Frank W. 
Ballou. 

I am not opposed to indoctrination but urge cau- 
tion lest the method convert teachers into propa- 
gandists—Fred J. Kelly....1 am unalterably 
opposed to indoctrination. We should not try to 
teach the children what to think but how to think. 
—Frank W. Ballou. 

If there is to be planning, in whose interest is 
this planning and control to be utilized? We 








can not be neutral on that.—John L. Childs... . 


I am against that kind of indoctrination that seeks 
to impose upon students by the processes of propa- 
beliefs of the individual 


ganda the particular 


instructor. Academie freedom should mean the 


freedom of the learner to learn and not the free- 
dom of the professor to profess.- —~—John W. Stude- 


baker. 

We are moving forward to a collective society 
and in the present struggle education can no 
longer remain neutral.—Jesse H. Newlon. ... We 


not embark on governmental patterns from 
across the seas.—Worth McClure. 

I do not know what the new order will be, but I 
do know that we are living in a closely integrated 
society.—Jesse H. Newlon.... It is 
place confidence in the judgment of teachers on 


naive to 


social problems when economists, philosophers and 
statesmen are at odds.—W. W. Theisen. 

The unwieldiness of democratic forms in a widely 
scattered nation, the corruption and deluding of 
the voters—these and other influences appear to 
work against the original conception of individ- 
“+ Sno 
present period of unrest, accompanied by demands 
Every 


ualism and democracy.—Lyman Bryson. . 


for an economic planning, is not unusual. 
depression has been followed by disturbances and 
by demands for similar so-called improvements. 
We know the present system, its strength and its 
weakness. Let us not serap the experience of the 
past and embark on the uncharted seas of revolu- 
tion.—Frederick S. Deibler. 


Typical of the middle ground: 


I am convinced that the great need of the pres- 
ent period is emphasis on cooperativeness. I do 
not believe that we are going to improve the 
present situation by urging complete freedom of 
the individual or, on the other hand, advocating 
that the individual should be lost in the larger 


group.—J. B, Edmonson. 


The general sessions of the convention be- 
gan on Sunday afternoon with President G. 
Bromley Oxnam, De Pauw University, ap- 
propriately opening a convention to be de- 
voted largely to the problems of social un- 
rest and stabilization. President Oxnam, a 
neweomer on Department of Superinten- 
dence programs, delivered his message in a 
rapid-fire style of delivery which baffled the 
engineers at the controls of the loud-speak- 
ers and thrilled one of the largest audiences 
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that has ever assembled at the opening ges. 
sion of the organization’s annual meeting. 


Freedo is 
Less than one + 


Fascism and Communism! 
crushed out by these systems. 
of the population of Europe lives to-day in rég 
that remotely resemble the democracy that strives 
to maintain personal liberty and freedom 
pression and conscience... . Our schools are 
to face serious attack by sinister interests who 
fess to hate Fascism and Communism, but 
methods create the conditions that destroy 

in democracy and cause unthinking men to turn ¢ 
other proposals. . . . To cover their activities + 
launch attack upon opponents, seek to stifle 
discussion, poison information at its source, strive 
to dub opposition by some label carrying emo: 
content and leading the unthinking to believe it 


unpatriotic. 


The Monday morning session led off int: 
a discussion of social change by those whi 
are in a position to do something about it. 
Three well-known Administration advisers, 
two of whom may be appropriately classi- 
fied in President Roosevelt’s ‘‘brain trust,”’ 
addressed this session. Charles E. Mer- 
riam, member of the National Resources 
Board, spoke on the general problem of 
‘‘Governmental Planning in the United 
States.’’ Charles A. Beard, author and 
historian, outlined the program of the Ad- 
ministration to provide every citizen wit) 
a maximum of economie security. Arthur 
E. Morgan, chairman of the board, Ten 
nessee Valley Authority, who was scheduled 
to discuss the significance of the Tennessee 
Valley in the national planning program, 
was not able to be present. His place on 
the program was filled by Jesse H. Jones. 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, who came specially to repre- 
sent President Roosevelt and to read a mes 
sage from him, in which he said: 


I am glad that the central theme of your con 
vention is ‘‘Social Change and Education.’’ Edu 
cation must light the path for social change. The 
social and economic problems confronting us are 
growing in complexity. The more complex and 
difficult these problems become, the more essential! 
it is to provide broad and complete education; that 
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f education that will equip us as a Nation to 
these problems for the best interest of all 


I ned. 
r ultimate security, to a large extent, is based 
the individual’s character, information, skill 
ittitude, and the responsibility rests squarely 
those who direct education in America. It 
duty, no less than mine, to look beyond the 
y confines of the schoolroom; to see that edu 
n provides understanding, strength and secur- 
for those institutions we have treasured since 
first established ourselves as a Nation and shall 
nue everlastingly to cherish. 


The interest shown from Washington was 
particularly pleasing to the members of the 
partment and of other groups meeting 
connection with the convention. Mrs. 
toosevelt addressed the deans of women on 
'riday before the general sessions of the 
nyention began. Assistant Seeretary of 
Interior Osear L. Chapman was the 
principal speaker at the annual banquet of 
the Associated Exhibitors. Chairman Jesse 
H. Jones outlined the history of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and its pres- 
ent efforts to revive business. The peak of 
the final sessions was reached in an address 
by Seeretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Whose extemporaneous remarks struck 
fire on the editorial pages of more than one 
metropolitan daily. Very few conventions 
of any eharacter have been honored by the 
presence of so many prominent representa- 
tives of the Federal Government. 

The address delivered by Professor Beard 
n Monday morning was one of the most 
appreciated of the convention program. 
He departed from a description of present 
proposals for insurance for the aged and 
unemployed long enough to pay his compli- 
ments to the educator as a leader in social 
crises: 

Amid the erumbling structures of old practise 
and thought and emerging practise and thought 
stand leaders in education. ... They may say, 
of course, that this crisis in economy and thought 
is not their concern. They may say, ‘‘Let us go 


on undisturbed teaching Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
literature, chemistry and history in the old way, 
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without any reference to what is taking place in 
society or the nature of the social order.’’ 

On the other hand, they may say, ‘‘It is our duty 
to give to pupils a picture of contemporary society 
and its trends as realistic and accurate as knowl- 
edge can make it... to contribute abilities to 
maintenance of the 


If the schools are 


the democratic processes of 


government. ’’ after all to serve 
the society which supports them, this seems to be 
the only position open to the educational leader 
indifferent and defeatist in thought 


who is not 


and spirit. 


The third general session was delegated 
to two leading critics of American life, 
Glenn Frank, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, and Stuart Chase, well-known 
economist and writer. President Frank’s 
address was a clarion call for the rights of 
childhood and for the right of the edueator 
to participate in the decisive changes tak- 
ing place in American life: 


Out of the no man’s land of uncertainty between 
old deals and new deals I want to sound again the 
bitter cry of the children for a square deal... . 
Never before in the United States and nowhere else 
in the civilized world has a depression been per- 
mitted to scuttle the schools and rape the intel- 
lectual resources of the national future. 

To date virtually no leadership, save the leader 
ship of education itself, has gone manfully out to 
meet this threat to the national future. 
leadership has not. 
have, by and large, been on the side of uncritical 
retrenchment in education expenditure and have 
applauded, here discreetly and 
satirization of the teachers of the nation as para- 
sitic tax-eaters. Political leadership has not. And 
the conservatism or liberalism of the leadership 
has not materially altered the fact of its aloofness 
to the issue. Despite its profound social signifi- 
cance, education has been largely left to shift for 
itself by a new era politics that purports to put 
social considerations first. In face of the seeming 
disposition of political liberalism to insure every 
thing to everybody, the guaranty of educational 
opportunity to the children of all classes and all 
conditions of men clamors in vain for its rightful 
place on the current agenda of liberal politics, 
save as it can be made a side-issue to relief. 


Business 


Conservative business men 


there openly, a 


Stuart Chase recited the gross physical 
facts which he believes underlie our present 
economie difficulties, and from these facts 
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he attempted to find ‘‘a pattern of inter- 
pretation as a prerequisite to a program of 
constructive action.’’ He described the in- 
crease in the use of energy and invention, 
and discussed the effeets of technological 
unemployment, of the decline of economie 
individualism, of changes in population 
trends, of the passing of the frontier, and 
of the failure of foreign markets. Closing 


with a hopeful note, he said: 


If we can keep our perspective and our heads, 
we may come out of this troubled transition with 
a stout foundation laid for the greatest civiliza- 
Technically, the economic 
Wecan produce enough 
What a happy day 


tion ever dreamed of. 
problem is already solved. 
to go around and more... 
it will be when we can drop economies as a uni- 
versal problem, sink it into the sea and forget it, 
and go on to some of the real and exciting prob- 
I hope that I may live to see 
myself done out of a job as an economist. 


lems of mankind. 


A special feature of this annual conven- 
tion was a joint meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence with the Department 
of Secondary School Principals in celebra- 
tion of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of secondary schools in Amer- 
ica. The historical development of the high 
school was outlined by Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago. In his address on 
the philosophy which should guide secon- 
dary education to-day, Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
paid his tribute to the convention theme. 
‘‘Tt would be the aeme of folly,’’ he said, 
“‘for society to maintain schools for per- 
petuating and promoting its ideals and 
then to permit any individual teacher to 
use his strategie position for indoctrinating 
youth with ideals hostile to the majority 
of the supporting publiec.’’ Sidney B. Hall, 
state superintendent of schools, Virginia, 
whose leadership for federal aid to educa- 
tion well qualifies him to discuss the finan- 
cial situation in the nation’s schools, out- 
lined financial policies needed for the fu- 
ture of the high school. George F. Zook, 
director of the American Council on Edu- 
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cation, discussed ‘*The Publie and the Pro. 
gram of Secondary Education.’’ 

The Wednesday morning general session 
shifted back again to education and socia| 
change, as George D. Strayer, Teachers (»)- 
lege, Columbia University, talked about 
‘Educational Leadership in a Troubled 
World.’’ William H. Kilpatrick, also of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, life. 
time foe of indoctrination of any kind, 
spoke on ‘‘ Public Education as a Force for 
Social Improvement.’’ 

President Lotus D. Coffman, University 
of Minnesota, appealed for a larger recog- 
nition of training as a qualification for 
public service: 

The United States maintains the most extensive 
school system in the world and yet makes less use 
of it in the selection of public officials than do any 
of the other self-governing nations of the world. 
. .. What America needs is not large armies and 
large navies, higher tariff walls, more national 
isolation, a breakdown of capitalism, but ...a 
program whose administration should rest in the 
hands of those who through study and experience 
have qualified themselves for its administration. 


One of the most pleasing sessions of the 
convention was a joint meeting with the 
National Council of Childhood Education 
at which President Mary E. Woolley, 
Mount Holyoke College, discussed ‘‘The 
Twentieth Century in Its Relation to the 
Child.’’ Her address was preceded by a 
concert of the Westminster Choir, Prince- 
ton, under the direction of John Finley 
Williamson, in a repertoire arranged to de- 
light music lovers. 

Last-day general sessions began with an 
address by Herbert S. Weet, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Rochester, 
N. Y., whose purpose was to bring to bear 
practically upon the school situation the 
philosophies discussed on the various pro- 
grams; his topic, ‘‘ What Do We Mean by 
Adapting the Schools to Social and Pupil 
Needs?’’ On the same program John K. 
Norton, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and chairman of the Joint Com- 










































































mission on the Emergency in Education, 
shifted the emphasis back again to the 
problems of educational recovery in terms 
{ financial support as well as adjustment 
social conditions. Secretary Wallace 
selected for his subject, ‘‘The Educational 
Cost of Eeonomie Democracy.’’ 

‘‘Wallace Says Capitalism at End of 
Road,’’ the New York Herald-Tribune head- 
lined a report of his speech. ‘‘A Gloomy 
Prophet’’ is the title of a Washington Star 
editorial on the same address. ‘‘Mr. Wal- 
lace sees capitalism at the end of the road— 
or rapidly approaching the end,’’ says the 
same editorial. ‘‘He is not original in this 
thought. However, coming from a member 
of the Cabinet to educators from all parts 
‘f the country his opinion has an opportu- 
nity, at least, for widespread effect. He is 
not at all specific regarding what is to 
follow eapitalism, although he indicates 
that it should be some kind of modification. 
The Secretary of Agriculture does not care 
for Fascism or for Communism. They are 
affected, he says, with the same fault as 
capitalism. That fault is materialism.’’ 
The final general session began with an 
address by Heywood Broun, columnist, 
who charged the educator with lack of 
courage in facing the issue of academic 
freedom. He urged the union of all educa- 
tional forees, ineluding teachers, writers, 
radio artists and editorial workers in gen- 
eral into one great association which could 
demand real freedom of speech. The ses- 
sion closed with an address by Dean Wil- 
liam F. Russell, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, whose statement probably 
represents what will be the final outcome 
of diverging opinions in the profession of 
education, just as solutions similar in char- 
acter are arrived at in economies, politics 
and the other controversial fields of 
thought. ‘‘A middle course, a synthesis, 
a compromise if you will, is the Strong 
Position. We have seen extremists in 
either direction bring destruction in their 
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wake. For men are so constituted that 
they want both liberty and equality; and 
they can not eat their cake and have it too. 
Hence, half a loaf is better than no bread.’’ 

No convention. of kind in recent 
years has engaged more lively discussion. 
Partisans of both sides in the divergent 
view-points, expressed by Dean Russell as 
liberty vs. equality, sought for support in 
the opinions of convention speakers and 
other educators present. Newspaper edi- 
torial comment chimed in the chorus. 

The spirit of frank discussion permeated 


any 


not only the general sessions but the six- 
teen departmental meetings and many 
other sectional groups whose 
were rich with vital 
Friends of Education had a program on 
which appeared: Chester I. Barnard, presi- 
dent, New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany; William S. Nutter, vice-president, 
Palm Beach Mills, Goodall-Sanford Indus- 
tries, Sanford, Maine; Frank Kingdom, 
president, Dana College, Newark, N. J.; 
Howard Nudd, secretary, Public Education 
Association, New York, N. Y.; Paul R. 
Mort, director, School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Mrs. Benjamin F’. Langworthy, president, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Most observers characterized the resolu- 
tions adopted by the convention as mod- 
erate in character. The topic of academic 
freedom crept in as follows: ‘‘We reaffirm 
our unqualified belief in the principles of 
academic freedom for all workers in edu- 
eation, and favor the active cooperation of 
the Department of Superintendence with 
the National Education Association in the 
study of the problems of academic free- 
dom.’’ This resolution was adopted with- 
out change after a challenge from the floor, 
its opponents charging that it was ‘‘tooth- 
less,’’? and advocating the formation of an 
active agency in the Department of Super- 
intendence for the protection of teachers 
who have been penalized for free speech. 


programs 


topies. The Lay 
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Another much debated resolution on the 
floor was the one which had to do with fed- 
eral support for education. The unsuccess- 
ful opponents of this resolution as stated 
by the resolutions committee, plead for 
further time in which to study the need for 
federal aid and its implications for federal 
eontrol of the schools. 

Larger and better decorated commercial 
exhibit space was an outstanding feature 
of this convention. In effectiveness, use- 
fulness and timeliness it perhaps surpassed 
any previous exhibit. Particularly notice- 
able the with individual 
exhibits were planned, the completeness 


The com- 


was care which 
and attractiveness of display. 
ment of delegates on the importance of the 
exhibits as a convention feature was unani- 
mously favorable. Participating in the ex- 
hibits were two hundred and eight firms 
and organizations representing the entire 
range of the educational field. 

More newspaper staff correspondents re- 
ported this convention to their papers than 
ever attended a previous meeting of this 
kind. <A total of 150,000 words left the 
convention hall on the wires of the Western 
Union, the Postal Telegraph and the Asso- 
ciated Press leased wires, for newspaper 
publication. 

The last act of the convention was the 
presentation of newly elected officers. A. 
J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
I., was honored with the 
presidency. A. L. Threlkeld, 
tendent of schools, Denver, was elected to 


Providence, R. 
superin- 


the position of second vice-president. E. 
EK. Oberholtzer, retiring president, auto- 
matically became first vice-president. Ben 
G. Graham, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh, elected of the 
executive committee to succeed himself as 
the term. 
rank G. Pickell, superintendent of schools, 
Montelair, N. J., was elected by the execu- 
tive committee to serve the unexpired term 
of Charles S. Meek, formerly superinten- 


was member 


appointee of an unexpired 
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dent of schools, Toledo, Ohio, who resigned. 
Other members of the executive committee 
are Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis, Minn., and George (. 
Bush, superintendent of schools, South 
Pasadena, Calif. 

A complete copy of the resolutions fol- 
lows: 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE ADbopTep 
FEBRUARY 28, 1935 
I. The public schools and American ideals: 

In order that the United States of America may 
rapidly and fully achieve its goal of economic, so 
cial, and spiritual well-being for all, and in order 
that the schools may be an effective agency for the 
realization of this democratic goal, we pledge our 
selves to an educational program for all which will 
stress: 

(1) Knowledge and appreciation of the great 
ideals of human betterment toward which America 
strives. 

(2) Loyalty to the American form of democratic 
government which acts for and with the people to 
realize those ideals. 

(3) The ability and desire to use intelligence 
rather than pressure and force in making such so 
cial and economie changes as are needed for the 
improvement of American life. 

(4) Understandings that will help to build a 
sound economic order planned for human welfare. 

(5) The development of the capacity to live on 
as high a level as our potential economic resources 
will permit. 

(6) Vocational competence of each individual 
together with an understanding and appreciation 
of the contributions of other workers. 

(7) Conditions which promote sound and stable 
physical and mental health. 

(8) Advance in emotional stability and spiritual 
strength which results in poise and control of con- 
duct essential to the welfare of the individual and 
society as a whole. 

(9) An understanding of other peoples of the 
world and a desire to bring about a feeling of good 


will among the nations. 


II. Federal participation in American education: 


In order that such an educational program may 
be made available to all citizens in every state of 
the Union, we ask of the President of the United 
States and the senators and representatives in 
Congress assembled: 

(1) Emergency aid: We ask that the emergency 


aid necessary in distressed areas to keep the schools 
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n in order that children may not suffer the loss 
juecational opportunity be based upon a pro- 
similar to that which the Federal Govern- 
t has provided in other vital areas of our life; 
nd that this program be administered through the 
0 of Education, and the regularly constituted 
ational officers of the various states. 
National equalization of educational oppor- 
ty: In those areas where it is not possible for 
| or state resources to give every child an ade- 
te educational opportunity, we ask that a pro- 
of federal support be instituted, which will 
e the provision of adequate education for all 
iren, and that this program be administered 
igh the Office of Education and the depart- 
ts of education of the various states. 
Greater service from the Office of Educa- 
In order that the Federal Government may 
le to cooperate more effectively in an Amer- 
an educational program we ask that the per- 
sonnel of the Office of Education be restored im- 
liately to that which obtained before the de- 
ression, and that its staff be increased gradually 
meet the need for research and service which 
nging conditions demand. 
:) A comprehensive national survey: In order 
t all school districts may cooperate most effec- 
ly in the effort to meet the ideals and standards 
American education, we ask that provision be 
de for a comprehensive national survey under 
general direction of the Office of Education; 
t in the survey ali aspects of the educational 
gram in each state upon which there is no re- 
and reliable data be covered; this survey to 
be the basis for, first, a determination of the need 
federal support and, second, a long-time plan 
* the development of our national program of 


ition, 

Provision for unemployed youth: Whereas, 
present unemployment situation of American 
th, especially those from sixteen to twenty-three 
irs of age, constitutes a national problem of first 
gnitude with implications of great significance 
for the future welfare of the nation, we ask that 
lequate allocation be made from any fund pro- 
ling for relief, for the purpose of providing im- 

liately for these unemployed youth a program 

‘ work and education. 

We believe that the educational phase of such a 
program should be administered under the direc- 
tion of the Office of Education and the state de- 
partments of education. 


IIT. Improvement within the schools: 

In order to meet the new social and economic 
conditions the public schools must continue to im- 
prove. To bring about this improvement we favor: 
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(1) A greater emphasis on mental hygiene: With 
the steady increase in the number of psychopathic 
adults in the United States, more attention should 
be given to mental hygiene in the public schools. 

(2) Better preparation for citizenship: An im- 
provement in the public school program which will 
better prepare for citizenship in its broadest sense. 
The political, social and economic problems are so 
complex to-day that only a well informed and so- 
cially minded citizenry can hope to cope with them. 
Democracy must justify itself by intelligence at 
the polls. 

(3) More adequate salaries for teachers: Of all 
public servants the teacher has suffered the great- 
est material loss. With the Federal Government 
leading the way in the complete restoration of 
salary rates, we believe that salaries for workers 
in education should likewise be restored. 

(4) Provision for physically handicapped chil 
dren: Increased medical and physical care of 
crippled children as provided for in H.R. 4120 and 
S 1130. 
educational facilities not only for crippled children 
but for all types of physically handicapped chil- 
dren. We therefore urge that there be included in 
the bill definite provisions under which states will 
be assisted in improving educational facilities for 
physically handicapped children, and that any edu- 
cational responsibilities involved in the bill be 
placed with the Commissioner of Education in the 
United States Office of Education. 

(5) Greater emphasis on a phase of 
safety: Realizing that each year thousands of chil- 
dren and adults are killed or injured by those 
whose driving skill has been affected by intemper- 


We recognize also the need for increased 


traffic 


ance, we urge a greater emphasis upon the knowl- 
edges and attitudes that will lead to an intelligent 
solution of this problem. 

(6) Academic freedom for workers in educa- 
tion: We reaffirm our unqualified belief in the 
principle of academic freedom for all workers in 
education, and favor the active cooperation of the 
Department of Superintendence with the National 
Education Association in the study of the problems 
of academic freedom. 


IV. Movements favorable to education: 

We recognize the significance of those movements 
outside of the school seeking to improve conditions 
affecting education, and seeking to bring about the 
educational program necessary to realize American 
ideals; we therefore favor: 

(1) Legislation abolishing child labor in ma- 
chine industry and in all other employment in 
which the health and the intellectual and spiritual 
well-being of children are sacrificed. 
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(2) Taking the profit out of war and war-mak- 
ing as originally presented in the American Legion 
plan to perpetuate peace. 

(3) The abolition of compulsory block-booking 
and blind-selling which the motion picture industry 
has forced upon local exhibitors, and urge legis- 
lation which will give communities the freedom and 
the opportunity of selection of the motion pictures 
presented to their people. 

(4) A provision for better radio programs with 
more time for education and the establishment, if 
necessary, of a United States government network 
of radio stations with control of programs under 
the direction of a committee representing the fore- 
most non-profit national educational and cultural 
agencies, these agencies to be designated by the 
President of the United States. 


V. Commendation of agencies effective in support 


of 8c hoo Is Mj 


(1) We commend the activities of the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education and 
we believe that the Commission has served ef- 
fectively as a rallying point for the forces inter- 


ested in the well-being of public education. We 
recommend : 

(a) That this Commission be continued for the 
purpose of completing the projects it may now 
have under way. 

That 
facts concerning the effects of the depression on 


(b) it continue to collect and disseminate 
schools with the end in view of arousing the Amer- 
ican people to a recognition of the gravity of the 
present educational crisis. 

(c) That it continue its emphasis on the prep- 
aration and distribution of materials in the field 
of public relations. We particularly commend the 
Commission for the publication of the bulletin 
entitled ‘‘ Evaluating the Public Schools’’ the Re- 
port of the 
Education and other similar publications. 


National Conference on Financing 
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(d) That the Commission be commended for jts 
vigorous defense of the principle of universal edy 
cational opportunity and for its aggressive attack 
on those who would use the depression to mak; 
education the privilege of few rather than 
right of many. 

(e) That the Commission be encouraged in jts 
recent efforts to stimulate interest in long-ter; 
educational planning in the several states. 

(2) We appreciate the support and cooperation 
which the schools throughout the country have re. 
ceived from lay organizations interested in 
welfare of children and in the development of the 
American citizen of to-morrow, and we commend 
periodicals and broadcasting 
companies, which have actively supported public 


those newspapers, 


education. 


VI. Expression of appreciation: 

We desire to express our appreciation to Presi 
dent E, E. Oberholtzer and his Executive Com 
mittee for the excellent programs which have been 
presented at this meeting; to the press and the 
radio for the nation-wide publicity given to th 
proceedings; and to Superintendent A. S. Cheno- 
weth and his staff for the contribution which the 
Atlantic City schools have made to our programs, 
and to all others who have contributed to the suc- 
cess of this meeting. 


(Signed) 

H. E. HENpDRIX 
Horace M, Ivy 
CHARLES H, LAKE 
MILLARD C, LEFLER 
L. JOHN NUTTALL, JR. 
W. H. PILLSBURY 
CHARLES A. RICE 
GEORGE C, ROGERS 
AGNES SAMUELSON 
JULIUS E. WARREN 


R. W. BARDWELL, 
chairman 
MERLE J. ABBETT 
Louis P. BENEZET 
T. H. Cops 
J. C. COCHRAN 
Hospart M. CorNING 
CHARLES E, DICKEY 
MILDRED ENGLISH 
WILL FRENCH 


PUBLIC SERVICE' 


By Dr. LOTUS D. COFFMAN 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Tue United States maintains the most 
extensive school system in the world and 
yet makes less use of it in the selection of 


1 Address before the General Session of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 


27, 1935. 


public officials than do any of the other 
self-governing nations of the world. In 
nearly every field except government we 
have placed greater and greater reliance 
upon the person of competence and train- 
ing for the work he is expected to do. 
When men are ill, they summon to their 
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aid a trained diagnostician; when a bridge 
‘s to be built, they employ a competent en- 
cineer; When a pulpit is unoccupied, they 
call a graduate of a theological school to 
fill the post; when children are to be 
taught, they insist upon specifying the 
qualifications of the teacher; but when a 
vovernment office becomes vacant, they 
maintain that almost any one is competent 
to fill it. Seience, invention and the in- 
venuity of men in general have trans- 
formed life in nearly every field of human 
action except government. In government 
we still lumber along, holding steadfastly 

» the ways of the ox-cart and sod-shanty 
ave. There are still in existence in this 
country 175,000 independent units of gov- 
ernment, each with the power to raise and 
spend money. Although we know that 
many of them are archaic, out-of-date, ob- 
solete and useless, we cling tenaciously to 
them as if their perpetuation were a matter 
of life and death. We seem to delude our- 
selves into believing that they represent a 
precious heritage that should not be given 
up. 

Originally, government was concerned 
with a number of simple things, such as, 
for example, the exercising of police fune- 
tions, Supporting the schools, building dirt 
roads and promoting and protecting the in- 
terests of the people in many minor ways. 
More recently it has become the chief 
ageney for realizing the economic aims of 
individuals. Its influence has extended 
into every phase of business; it controls 
banks, insuranee companies, railroads; it 
regulates industry, commerce and agricul- 
ture; it underwrites gigantic public works 
and relief programs; it educates the youth; 
it ministers to the health of the citizens; it 
establishes new enterprises, as, for example, 
the Tennessee Valley Project. Its budget 
is counted in billions. All the activities of 
government must be administered. More 
than three and a quarter million persons 
are employed as government servants, not 
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counting those at work on 
projects. 

It is an obvious fact that many of the 
men and women in publie office are not 
chosen because of any particular fitness for 
the positions they hold. 
reasons for this disregard of competence: 
One is that we still insist that to the victor 
belong the spoils. During campaigns the 
air is filled with the shouts of candidates 
insisting that courthouse and capitol must 
be cleaned from attic to cellar. They as- 
sure the listening voter that if a house- 
cleaning can be effected, innocence and 
purity and justice and economy will pre- 
vail in publie administration. Every can- 
didate, and especially those not in office, 
is the advocate of some kind of a deal—a 
new deal, a square deal, a fair deal, no deal 
or a double deal. As the torrents of dis- 
cussion flood the air from platform and the 
radio, one listens in vain for one calm, de- 
liberate, dispassionate discussion of the 
issues and problems of most vital concern 
to the American people. The voter is at 
first bewildered, then perhaps alarmed as 
he hears it reiterated that all those in office 
are incompetent, if not less than scoundrels. 
The average citizen begins to suspect that 
he should organize to protect himself from 
these office-holders against whom opposing 
candidates are haranguing. Is not the 
penitentiary perhaps the place for these 
public servants who may have learned 
something by the very fact of holding of- 
fice? If he believed all he heard, this 
would be a logical conclusion, for, when the 


emergency 


There are several 


political outs attack the political ins 
there is no good in anything. One may 


almost assume that the old saying about the 
pot calling the kettle black originally had 
reference to the political pot. When shall 
we learn that we solve no problems by call- 
ing people names or by indulging in in- 
vectives or by parading meaningless slogans 
before the electorate! The policy of dis- 
missing large numbers of incumbents when 
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a new party comes into power justifies the 
criticism that, as far as government is con- 
cerned, we are a nation of amateurs. 
President Andrew Jackson was respon- 
for popular misconception to 
which we still cling. He declared that the 


ee 


sible one 


duties of government are ‘‘so plain and 
simple that men of intelligence can qualify 
That 
may have been true in Jackson’s day; it is 
true no longer. When government be- 
comes concerned directly with banks, rail- 
roads, airways, highways, insurance, agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, eredit, ex- 
change, health, education; in fact, with 
everything that touches or affects the life 


themselves for their performance.’’ 


of people generally, then it needs expert 
special knowledge is 
brought to bear upon the various activities 
of government, then extravagance, incom- 
petency and inefficiency will flourish and 


service. Unless 


continue to increase. 

Another of the prevailing popular no- 
tions is that charity begins on the public 
payroll. <All over this country we elect or 
appoint men and women because they need 
the office; they have failed in business; 
they have a large family; a leg has been 
lost; some one has died or some other mis- 
fortune has befallen the individual. We 
seem to assume that this qualifies for pub- 
lie office. 

Still another assumption is that political 
parties exist to secure patronage for their 
constituents. Long ago Theodore Roose- 
velt declared that patronage is the curse of 
polities. It is the selling-out price of de- 
mocracy, because it turns the political party 
into a job brokerage machine, creating a 
mercenary army of occupation, which, un- 
der the guise of democracy, actually robs 
us of self-government. 

It is said that a congressman in the Ten- 
nessee Valley received letters from 4,600 
of his constituents asking him to reecom- 
mend them for jobs in the Tennessee Valley 


Project. The congressman dutifully wrote 
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4,600 letters to the administrators in charge 
of the project, declaring in each letter tha; 
he knew the candidate personally and tha: 
he knew him to be well qualified for the 
job he sought. What a commentary this 
is on American politics! The politicians 
and the various pressure groups are re. 
luetant to abandon this practise, for the 
reason that he helps to keep them in power 
In crises, such as we are now experiencing, 
the pressures are somewhat greater than at 
other times, for men in distress will sel] 
their liberty for bread, and the politica] 
spoilsman is ready to take advantage of the 
situation. 

The appeal of the political spoilsman jis 
always an appeal to emotion, to greed or 
to class hatred. This appeal is always 
effective in a democracy, and it is especially 
powerful when the people are the victims 
of lost hopes and destroyed ambitions 
Even in normal times the citizens of a de- 
mocracy find it difficult to set up remote 
goals and strive consistently for their at 
tainment. They are disposed to follow the 
lines of least resistance; they are prone to 
compromise with the future. Put in an- 
other way, the American people, like demo- 
eratie peoples generally, are always seeking 
substitutes for intelligence. Instead of re- 
lying upon expert guidance and advice in 
the realms of government and polities, they 
are willing to accept inexpert leadership 
which, more or less, they blindly follow. 

Clearly, we must learn in this country 
to bring trained intelligence to bear upon 
the problems that affect our political, social 
and economie welfare. This means we 
must find ways of curtailing, and eventu- 
ally of destroying, the spoils system in 
public affairs. Just so long as we permit 
clever politicians or selfish pressure groups 
to prostitute publie welfare for private 
gain, the economic losses this country will 
suffer will be enormous. The so-called 
‘honest grafter,’? who keeps himself and 
his crowd in power by dispensing patron- 
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is a lecherous parasite on the body 
politic. The ill-gotten funds he obtains 
might better be used to provide education 

- youth and for the legitimate employ- 
ment of the millions who are out of work. 
Not only does the spoils system waste pub- 

money, but it drives ambitious and 
capable young men away from public office. 
And worst of all, it disenfranchises and en- 
lanvers democracy itself. 

In answer to these indictments, it must 
be said that eivil service exists in nine 
states and in 365 municipalities. Even so, 
in these states and in these municipalities 

political leaders are especially skilful 
. circumventing the successful administra- 
tion of the eivil service laws. The Ameri- 
can people believe in the importance of 
sound publie administration ; they will vote 
for it whenever there is a referendum on 
the subject; but once having established it, 
they have little interest in it, and are not 
alert to sustain it. 

Just as one must recognize civil service as 
a step in the right direction, so he must, in 
all fairness, declare that there are in mu- 
nicipal, state and federal governments 
thousands of competent officials who are 
devoting themselves faithfully to the dis- 
cllarge of their respective duties. If these 


tics and the unreasonable demands of pres- 
sure groups, we could expect a still higher 
quality of publie service from them. 

It is certain that one thing we need to 
lo in this country is to develop an interest 
in good government and to devise ways of 
securing the cooperation of all citizens in 
it. The effort to do this should not be 
confined to any particular class; it should 
include all classes, even those now depen- 
dent upon the government for sustenance. 
As a matter of facet, we might expect to re- 
ceive a quick and ready response from them 
because their needs are so imperative and 
immediate. 

One of the most hopeful signs has been 
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the disposition of the government in the 
present emergency to eall to its aid busi- 
ness and college men who have acquired 
especial knowledge of some phase of gov- 
ernment as a result of their experiences or 
their studies. 
it necessary to rely more and more upon 
It is true that those persons 


The government is finding 


such persons. 
are sometimes referred to as the ‘‘brain 
trust,’’ which is only another way of ridi- 
culing the man something 
about some phase of government and who 
is willing to put that knowledge to pub- 


who knows 


lie use. 

These brain trust positions should de- 
velop into career positions. Indeed every 
position on the administrative, professional, 
clerical, skilled and unskilled labor levels 
should become a career position. Each 
level and type of service should be closely 
tied in with the educational system of the 
country. In other words, the amount and 
kind of training should be closely related 
to the responsibilities of the office. Great 
3ritain, long ago recognized the impor- 
tanee of this relationship. Perhaps her 
most conspicuous contribution to govern- 
ment personnel is that she applied this 
this theory to the selection of her adminis- 
trative officers as well as to those holding 
positions of lesser importance. For ad- 
ministrative posts she selects only the top 
honor men of Cambridge and Oxford and 
the other colleges. She gives them an ap- 
prentice experience in the various admin- 
istrative offices, and when they have demon- 
strated their ability for administrative 
work they are given junior secretaryships 
that carry with them permanency and 
something more than a mere living salary. 
No matter how frequently the cabinet may 
change in England, under or junior secre- 
taries remain on the job. England has 
not only used this plan for the selection of 
junior secretaries in the federal service, 
but has also made a profession of the posi- 
tion of town clerk. Men of recognized 
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ability, standing and training are chosen 
for this post. Regardless of how often the 
city council changes, the town clerk stays 
on. He is the expert in government, who 
advises the city council as to the procedure 
it should fellow in any public matter. 
Frequently town clerks are invited to go 
from one city to another because of their 
demonstrated efficiency. Their careers are 
permanent careers. 

It is not enough, however, for govern- 
ment to fill positions with men of talent 
and ability and to offer them permanency ; 
it must devise means of stimulating the 
growth of its employees and of encourag- 
ing their aspirations. To fit them into oe- 
cupational niches without opportunity for 
growth is one of the most deadening things 
it can do. 

The influence of filling positions on 
the administrative, professional, clerical, 
skilled and unskilled labor levels with 
eareer people will be felt in many ways; 
not only in better administration of gov- 
ernment, but in toning up the service 
generally because of the hope of advance- 
ment work rather than 
through favoritism. A career plan will 
permit and encourage young men and 
young women to prepare themselves, real- 
izing that they can enter the public service 
and receive advancement in a fair competi- 
tive system. The public servant will have 
the esteem of the public and the tremen- 
dous satisfaction of knowing that in serv- 
ing the public, good and able service will 
be rewarded. Patronage will largely dis- 
appear and campaigns will tend more to 
be conducted on issues rather than by the 
vilification of personalities in the opposing 
party. A career plan will enable the gov- 
ernment to select those who by education 
and experience are best fitted for public 
service and it will stimulate the continued 
growth of public servants. At present no 
university would advise its graduates to 
enter the public service in the hope that 


through good 
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they would find a career in it; under 
career plan, however, all this would change 
and the government would be in a position 
to obtain the best men and women for jts 
service. 

A social order which over many genera. 
tions consistently drains off its best human 
resources from any of the essential social 
institutions is in grave danger of serious 
dislocation. If, for many years, few men 
of capacity entered the law or medicine or 
finance or industry as surely as night fol- 
lows the day there would ensue in the neg. 
lected field a condition of decay which 
would seriously weaken the entire structure 
and set up within it strains which might, if 
not corrected in time, bring a serious ¢ol- 
lapse to the entire institutional structure. 

Apparently this is the situation we face 
in governmental administration in the 
United States to-day. Some one has said 
that it is impossible to build a dam in the 
midst of a flood; and yet, perhaps, that is 
the very time we should prepare our plans 
for the building of the dam. While we 
should get as much consolation as possible 
out of whatever good is emerging from 
government experimentation, as_ intelli- 
gent persons, interested in the general wel- 
fare, we should at the same time set up the 
machinery and provide the agencies that 
will reduce waste, discover incompetency, 
select the capable for public office and pro- 
vide for their permanency and the reecog- 
nition of their growth. 

We, in America, think we are building a 
new world. We know that there is some 
sort of an awakening. In this new world 
we say there will be shorter hours of labor, 
higher standards of living, more leisure, 
more comforts. We shall not realize any 
of these achievements and we shall lose the 
contributions of the past if governments 
fail. 

Speaking for myself, I should say that 
what America needs is not large armies 
and large navies, higher tariff walls, more 
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nal isolation, a breakdown of capital- 
what America needs is a program that 
provides for intelligent citizenship and 
econ mie security—a program whose ad- 
ministration should rest in the hands of 
those who through study and experience 


Lats 
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have qualified themselves for its adminis- 
tration. It is clear to me that publie ser- 
vice and education are mutually depen- 
dent; they both exist to serve the same end 
—the advancement of human welfare. If 
one fails, the other will be defeated. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE COUNCIL 
OF LONDON 


A pErAILED account of the help given to Ger- 
man university teachers who were displaced as 
a result of the political situation in Germany 
appears in a pamphlet entitled “The Crisis in 
the University World,” issued by the Academic 
Assistance Council in London. 

A cable report to The New York Times states 
that of some 650 of these academic exiles 248 
have been established in posts outside Germany. 
Forty are in the University of Istanbul, eight- 
een in the new Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
Others are distributed throughout the world. 
Facilities for continuing research have been 
given 366 more, so that almost all have been 
retained within university spheres somewhere in 
the world. 

This means that a group of university teach- 
ers almost as large as that of the entire staff of 
Harvard University has found work. This finan- 
cial burden has been met from funds specially 
raised for the emergency and contributed with- 
out distinetion of race or creed. 

The Aeademie Assistance Council, which has 
sponsored and supervised this work, is now seek- 
ing to transfer 366, who have been temporarily 
placed, into permanent post by creating special 
research fellowships, subsidizing lecture courses 
and continuing grants. 

Although the decrees that displaced these 
higher teachers hit mainly at Jews, they did 
Not only officials of 
purely Aryan origin, but teachers whose previ- 
ous political activities did not offer assurance 
that they would support the National Socialist 
régime invariably and without reservation were 
dismissed. Thus 1,200 scholars and men of sci- 
ence, for no reason connected with their work, 
have found themselves without means of sup- 
port. 


not suffer exclusively. 





This record of what has been done for them 
already is issued with the idea of bringing the 
situation to the attention of 
make possible the completion of this work. 


those who may 


THE APPROPRIATIONS OF THE GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION BOARD 

THE General Education Board, founded by 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., in 1902, according to 
the annual report of the board, appropriated 
from its income $3,028,723 during the fiseal 
year ended June 30, 1934. 

The appropriation was $605,420 in excess of 
the appropriation for the previous fiscal year, 
but $7,787,423 below the amount appropriated 
during the fiseal year 1931-32. 
tion in the fiseal year 1933-34 was $530,451 over 
the year’s income of $2,498,272. 


The appropria- 


No appropri- 
ations were made from principal. 

The income during 1933-34 was $74,969 above 
the income during the previous year, but $1,- 
152,411 less than the income of 1931-32. 

The undisbursed income on hand on June 30, 
1933, against which there were appropriations 
amounting to $9,834,973 outstanding but not 
due, was $11,955,984. Adding the income of 
$2,498,272, the amount thus available for dis- 
bursement was $14,454,257. 

The actual disbursements on account of ap- 
propriations were $3,119,325, leaving an undis- 
bursed income of $11,334,932 on hand June 30, 
1934, and unpaid appropriations as of June 30, 
1934, of $8,134,400. With $68,275 referred to 
the executive committee for appropriation, the 
total of unpaid appropriations on June 30, 
1934, was $8,202,675, leaving an excess of in- 
come over appropriations for the last fiscal year 
of $3,132,256. 

The sum of $26,750 was appropriated from 
the principal of the Anna T. Jeanes Fund, 
thereby reducing this fund from $184,494 to 
$157,744. 








The grand total appropriated by the board 
since its foundation, in 1902, both from prin- 
cipal and income, amounts to $232,610,322, of 
which $213,628,240 has been paid out, leaving 
Of the 
grand total appropriated in the last thirty-two 
years, from principal and 
$105,581,969 from income. Of the amount al- 
ready paid out $116,180,671 was from principal 


an unexpended balance of $18,982,082. 


$127,028,353 was 


and $97,447,568 was from income. 
Of the grand tetal thus far appropriated, 
$191,792,264 activities 


among the whites and $34,137,056 for educa- 


was for educational 


tion of Negroes. 


MODIFIED HOUSE PLAN AT THE 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


To improve personal relationships between 
the faculty and students and among students 


themselves at the College of the City of New 
York, the formation of a “Modified House Plan” 
has been announced by Dr. Morton Gottschall, 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Science. 


He states: 


The House Plan is the beginning of an en- 
deavor to improve social relationships among the 
students of the City College. It faces almost in- 
superable difficulties, considering the nature of our 
student body and the overcrowded condition of the 
college at the present time. We have no dormi- 
tories; all our students spend considerable time 
each day traveling to and from school, and a 
large majority are obliged to find part-time em- 
ployment to enable them to continue in attendance. 
With our present large enrollment, our class-rooms 
and buildings are used to capacity; we have no 
rooms that can be set aside for social purposes or 
even as study-halls, except in the late afternoon. 
At present, then, the House Plan means a house 
without walls, without rooms and furniture; it is 
a spirit, rather than a material thing. But if the 
spirit can be aroused in spite of the difficulties 
I have stressed, who can doubt that the material 


embodiment will be in time acquired ? 


Under the direction of Mortimer Karpp, 
freshman adviser, entering students will be di- 
vided into groups of fifty and placed under the 
guidance of an advisory committee of four 
members of the faculty and alumni. Each ad- 
visory committee will consist of two members of 
the teaching staff: one of professorial rank and 
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the other a fellow, tutor or instructor; and two 
members of the alumni, one graduated before 
1920, and the other since then. 

Each house will be named after a figure jm. 
portant in the history and tradition of the eo}. 
lege. Living men are not eligible for this dis. 
tinction. To date nine houses have already heen 
formed. They have been named after Alfred 
G. Compton, 53, former president of the Asso- 
ciate Alumni, professor of physies and acting 
president; Adolph Werner, ’57, former emeritus 
professor of German languages and literature 
and acting president of the college in 1910 and 
1914; Ira Remsen, ’65, distinguished chemist, 
and university president; Richard Rogers Low- 
ker, ’68, editor and author; John Robert Sim, 
68, former editor of Townsend Harris Hal] 
Preparatory School; Edward M. Shepard, ’69, 
former president of the Alumni Association, a 
trustee of the college and a distinguished jurist; 
John Bach MeMaster, ’72, historian and former 
president of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, and James K. Hackett, ’91, Shakespearean 
actor and manager. 

The student members of each house are se- 
lected with regard to age, religion, high-schoo] 
origin, interests and activities, with an effort to 
equalize each. Each house will have regular 
weekly meetings and will serve as the unit for 
intra-class activities, athletie and non-athietic 
competition, social affairs and informal gather- 
ings. All activities will be conducted within as 
well as between houses. Until better quarters 
are found a classroom will serve as the house 
headquarters and be available to members and 
their guests when the room is not being used for 
recitation purposes. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL FELLOWS 


The Princeton Alumni Weekly states that 
Princeton University leads in the number of 
fellowships granted by the National Research 
Council in both active and past holders of the 
award. A total of 104 fellows have selected 
Princeton University as the institution at which 
they preferred to do their advanced work in the 
three physical sciences. 

Of the others who have received awards 
eighty-four have chosen to do their work at 
Harvard University, seventy-nine at the Calli- 
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nia Institute of Technology, fifty-two at the 
University of Chieago, forty at the University 
of California, thirty-three at the Massachusetts 

tute of Technology, seventeen at the Johns 
Hopkins University, fifteen at Yale University, 
twelve at the University of Wisconsin, nine at 
Cornell University and eight each.at Columbia 

versity and the University of Michigan. 

[he Graduate School of the University of 
Chicago has trained more winners of the grants 

an any other, with Princeton University close 

nd. Forty-five received their Ph.D. at the 
University of Chicago and forty-three at Prince- 
University. The University of California 
trained thirty-seven; Harvard University, 
rty-five; California Institute of Technology, 
hirty-one; the Johns Hopkins University, 
rty-one; the University of Wisconsin, twenty- 
three; Yale University, twenty-two; Columbia 
University, sixteen; Cornell University, sixteen, 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the University of Michigan, fourteen each. 

One hundred and forty-seven winners of 
crants either have been trained by or worked at 
Princeton University since the establishment of 
the fellowships after the World War. Harvard 
University is second in this compilation with 
one hundred and twenty. California Institute 
of Technology is third with one hundred and 
ten and the University of Chicago fourth with 
ninety-seven. 

Kighteen of the fellows who are holding Na- 
tional Research grants this year either were 
trained by, or are working at Princeton Univer- 
sity. On this basis Harvard University is see- 
ond with twelve, while the University of Cali- 
fornia, California Institute of Technology and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology are tied 
for third plaee with eleven each. 


A SURVEY OF NEEDED SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 

A PARTIAL survey by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation shows that $625,999,022 is needed imme- 
diately for school-building construction through- 
out the eountry. This estimate, which was 
reported by Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Edueation, to Publie Works 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes, was based on 
returns received from twenty-four state depart- 
ments of education and half the cities of over 
2,500 population in forty-five states. 

More than half the schools construeted in 1934 
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were financed by PWA allotments. Although 
the was not complete, nearly 13,000 
school construction projects were reported. The 
data collected by the Office of Education are in- 


survey 


. 


dependent of the national inventory of publie 
works projects now being taken by PWA and 
the National Resources Board. Final reports on 
this national inventory are not available, but up 
to last week nearly 60,000 projects of various 
types estimated to cost $8,500,000,000 had been 
reported. 

The survey of the Office of Education was 
begun in December before the PWA national 
inventory of publie works projects was under- 
taken. Returns from state departments of edu- 
cation in twenty-four states show that 9,828 
school building projects at an estimated cost of 
$241,285,254 are needed in rural areas, and re- 
turns from 1,026 cities of 2,500 population and 
over, or 52 per cent. of the number to which 
questionnaires were sent, show that 2,965 build- 
ing projects at an estimated cost of $384,713,- 
768 are needed in urban areas. 

The twenty-four state departments of educa- 
tion which reported were: California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Washington, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. 

No questionnaire was sent to the West Vir- 
ginia department of education, but since the 
questionnaires sent to the individual cities were 
answered by county officials, giving data for 
both rural and urban areas, it was included in 
the table. The returns of Kentucky and Wash- 
ington included figures for both rural and urban 
areas. The amount submitted by the cities was 
subtracted to obtain the state figure. The re- 
turns of Maryland and Pennsylvania lumped 
the estimates for both rural and urban areas. 
No separate city returns were submitted by 
these states. Pennsylvania listed its 
building needs at $80,000,000, but did not list 
the number of projects. 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING 
OF THE EMERGENCY EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

RECOGNIZING that the success of the Emer- 
gency Education Program in California would 
be largely predicated upon having teachers who 


school 
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understood the philosophy of adult education 
and who would select their curricula materials 
and use procedures and technics in teaching in 
Vier- 
ling Kersey, state superintendent of public in- 
Mann, chief, divi- 


accordance with the objectives sought, 


struction, and George C. 


sion of adult and continuation education and 
director of the State Emergency Education Pro- 
gram, appointed Professor Grover C. Hooker 
director of teacher training for the State Emer- 
gency Education Program early in October, 
1934. 

The director, with the approval of Dr. Ker- 
sey and Mr. Mann, then appointed two assistant 
directors, Dr. J. M. Nason and Dr. E. E. 
Walker. In Mr. Kersey and Mr. 


Mann had previously appointed eight emer- 


addition, 


gency education supervisors, representing as 
many special fields. This staff, therefore, under 
the direction of Mr. Mann, constitutes the per- 
sonnel of the teacher training phase of the pro- 
gram. 

The immediate need was for training courses 
to be offered in the various centers throughout 
the state, giving the several thousand teachers in 
this program help in formulating a philosophy 
of adult education and in developing procedures 
and techniques of teaching adults. Dr. Nason 
and Dr. Walker were assigned to this particular 
phase of the work and they were ably assisted 
by Dr. David Jackey, professor of vocational 
education at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

The response from school administrators and 
teachers was immediate to this phase of the 


Emergency Education Program. Classes are 
now in progress in twelve different centers 


throughout the state and the demand and need 
are but scarcely being met. The state super- 
visors in their respective fields supervise, assist 
in organizing classes and curricula development, 
participate in institutes, conferences, and help 
in many other ways throughout the state. 
For 1935, the teacher training program will 
be greatly extended and improved. One of the 
most significant phases of the work has been the 
interest and cooperation of the state higher edu- 
cational institutions as well as the private insti- 
tutions. Already, the state university, both at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, and several of the 
colleges have arranged for 


state’s teachers 
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courses to be offered in their summer sessions 
in the field of adult education. Several mem. 
bers of the teacher training staff have been jp. 
vited to offer courses in adult education in the 
state university and the state teachers colleges, 
and these institutions have agreed to permit al! 
Emergency Education teachers to attend they 
courses free of cost or for quite a nominal sum. 

In addition to the teacher training courses 
which are being offered in twelve different cen- 
ters at present by Dr. Nason and Dr. Walker 
and the courses being offered in Los Angeles by 
Dr. Jackey, it is planned during 1935 to extend 
these courses to many other centers. 


PRISON EDUCATION IN NEW YORK 
STATE 

AN experimental project in vocational edu- 
eation at Clinton Prison and another in social 
education at Wallkill Medium Security Prison 
in New York are to be initiated in accordance 
with plans adopted by the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Penal Education. 

These steps in the search for more effective 
ways of dealing with crime and criminals are 
made possible by a grant of $12,500 made to the 
commission by the Carnegie Corporation. A 
sub-committee, of which Dr. Franklin J. Keller, 
of New York City, is chairman, formulated the 
plans after considerable study and institution 
visitation. Sam Lewisohn and Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick were instrumental in making the work 
possible. 

Walter M. Wallack, state director of educa- 
tion in penal institutions, assisted in developing 
the plans and will cooperate in their administra- 
tion. Dr. Leo J. Palmer, warden of Wallkill 
Prison, and Thomas R. Murphy, warden of 
Clinton Prison, participated in planning the 
projects and have assured the commission of 
their cooperation. 

According to Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, chairman 
of the commission, both these experiments in 
correctional education have as their basic pur- 
pose the reorientation and socialization of of- 
fenders, so that they will be able and willing to 
adapt themselves to the social and economic 
conditions which will face them when they are 
released. One project will concentrate on the 
development and organization of the various 
activities of the institution so that they may con- 
tribute more effectively to training the individ- 
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| inmate to be economically independent. The 
other project will seek to develop materials and 
techniques whieh will give the entire educational 

ogram of penal institutions direction in the 
anderstanding of social and economic problems. 

An important preliminary phase of these ex- 
periments will be the development of materials 
for training educational workers in correctional 
institutions as well as for producing materials 
for use in inmate classes. This work will be 
done with the cooperation of the curriculum 
laboratory at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, of which Dr. H. B. Bruner, a member 
the commission, is in charge. 
After materials on which to base the program 
have been developed and the institutional pro- 
vrams and inmates have been thoroughly studied, 
a training program will be carried on for insti- 
tutional staffs. Changes in present procedures 
will then be made where necessary and new 
classes and activities added, utilizing, however, 
much of the present program. 


PRINCETON SUMMER SEMINAR IN 
ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 

Unper the joint auspices of Princeton Uni- 
versity and the American Council of Learned 
Societies, a summer seminar in Arabic and 
Islamie Studies will be held at Princeton Uni- 
versity from June 20 to July 31. The seminar 
will be under the direction of Dr. Philip K. 
Hitti, professor of Semitic literature at Prince- 
ton University. 

The courses are designed to meet the needs of 
historians of Europe and the Far East, of medi- 
evalists, Byzantinists, historians of the fine arts 
and of science, students of philosophy and re- 
ligion, pelitieal scientists, and others who, en- 
gaged at present in teaching or research, have 
realized the importance of acquiring some com- 
petence in the Arabic Islamic phases of their 
respective subjects. It is expected that most of 
those attending the seminar will be teachers in 
universities and colleges. 

The purpose of the seminar is not to produce 
specialists, but to improve the teaching of sub- 
jects to which the Arabie world is peripheral, 
and also to serve as introduction to a field of 
scholarship which some may wish to pursue fur- 
ther. There will be a single required course on 
Islamie eulture and Arabic literature by Pro- 
fessor Hitti, while elective courses will include 
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elementary and advanced Arabic, elementary 
Ottoman Turkish, the development and achieve- 
ments of the Ottoman Empire (the last two by 
Professor Walter L. Wright, Jr., of Princeton), 
and Islamie art by Dr. M. Aga-Oglu, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It is expected that special 
lectures will be offered by Professor A. A. 
Vasiliev, of the University of Wisconsin; Dr. 
George Sarton, of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington; Dr. James A. Montgomery, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Aramaic languages at 
the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Martin 
Sprengling, professor of Arabic languages and 
literature at the University of Chicago, and 
Edwin E. Calverley, of the Hartford Seminary. 

The seminar will be housed in the Graduate 
College, where provisions can be made for men 
and women students, as well as for married 
couples. A limited number of fellowships and 
grants-in-aid are available for specially recom- 
mended and qualified students. 

Requests for further information with respect 
to the seminar may be addressed to Professor 
Philip K. Hitti at Princeton University or to 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 907 
Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. Applicants 
for fellowships or grants-in-aid should ecom- 
municate with Professor Walter L. Wright, Jr., 
at Princeton University, before May first. 


THE MEETING OF HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES IN PITTSBURGH 

THE third annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Historical Association and the sixth 
annual History Conference of the University of 
Pittsburgh will meet jointly on April 19 and 20 
in Pittsburgh when the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Society and the University of Pitts- 
burgh, through its history department and ex- 
tension division, will be hosts. 

Professor Alfred P. James, of the University 
of: Pittsburgh, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, has announced the following speakers 
and their subjects: Professor A. P. Whitaker, 
Cornell University, “Territorial Expansion and 
National Interest in the Age of Jefferson and 
Hamilton”; Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, Pennsyl- 
vania state archivist, Harrisburg, ‘Materials 
on Transportation in the Nineteenth Century, 
Found in the Pennsylvania Archives”; Dr. 
Julian Boyd, Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
“Opportunities for Historical Research in Ar- 
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chives in Philadelphia”; Professor Dora Mae 


Clark, Wilson College, Chambersburg, “The 
Treasury and Administration of Military Af- 
fairs in the Colonies, 1754-74”; Mrs. Charles 


Shattuck Fox, Bethlehem, “The Personality of 


Provost William Smith”; Philip Kline, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, “Early Lancaster 
County Politics’; J. Cutler Andrews, Car- 


negie Institute of Technology, “The Anti-Ma- 
Western 


Herman, 


Movement in 
Burke M. 
State College, “The Constitutional Struggle in 
1776-90,” Miss Helen 
of “Western 
Pennsylvania in the Opening of the Mississippi.” 


sonie Pennsylvania” ; 


Professor Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania, and 


Kiester, University Pittsburgh, 
One session of the program will be devoted 
to archival research and another to the conelu- 
sions and recommendations of the Committee en 
Social Studies. The latter will be discussed by 
BoD: Board Pitts- 
burgh; Professor P. W. Hutson, University of 
Pittsburgh; John F. Brougher, Department of 
Publie Instruction, Harrisburg; Percy B. Caley, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, et al. 


Hughes, of Education, 


Honorable A. Boyd Hamilton, of Harrisburg, 
is president of the State Historical Association 
and the Honorable John S. Fisher is president 
So- 


Local arrangements are being made by 


of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
ciety. 
Franklin Holbrook, of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society; Miss Irene Stewart, of 
the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, and C. Stan- 
ton Belfour, of the University of Pittsburgh 
Extension Division. 


THE KAPPA DELTA PI AWARD 

Kappa DELTA PI, an honor society in educa- 
tion, has announced that its second research 
award of $1,000 has been divided between Dr. 
H. D. Langford, of New York City, and Dr. 
Will French, of Tulsa, Oklahoma. The subject 
of the second competition was “What Educa- 
tional Program Will Best Meet the Needs of 
our Developing Social and Economie Situa- 
tion?” The following members of the Laureate 
Chapter of the society served as judges: Dr. 
Canfield Professor W. W. 
Charters and Dean Henry W. Holmes. The two 
essays will be published by the Maemillan Com- 
pany in the Kappa Delta Pi Research Series. 
At the Atlantie City meeting of the executive 
eouncil of the society, a resolution announcing 


Dorothy Fisher, 
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the subject of the third research award was 
adopted: “In view of the approaching centep. 
nial of the Common School Revival, whieh fo|- 
lowed Horace Mann’s appointment as secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Education 
in 1837, and in view of the fact that the Com. 
mon School Revival marked the beginning of 
the first effective system of universal education 
in the United States, Kappa Delta Pi will offer 
as its contribution to the centennial celebration 
of the Common School Revival a prize of $1,000 
for the best original study of any phase of the 
history of American edueation.” The competi- 
tion will close September 1, 1939. Information 
regarding this award may be obtained from tl; 
recorder-treasurer of the society, Professor FE. 
I. F. Williams, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
The annual lecture of the society was given at 
the Hotel Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantie City, 
on February 26, by Dr. John H. Finley. The 
subject was “The Mystery of the Mind’s De 
sire.’ The lecture will be published by the 
Maemillan Company in the Kappa Delta Pi 
Lectureship Series. Dr. Finley was also elected 
to membership in the Laureate chapter of the 
society. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Louis Rounp Wison, dean of the Graduate 
Library Schoo! of the University of Chicago, 
has been chosen for the presidency of the Amer- 
ican Library Association during 1935-36 by the 
nominating committee, of which George B. Utley 
is chairman. The complete list of nominees 
follows: 

PRESIDENT 


Louis Round Wilson, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 


First VICE-PRESIDENT 
Harold F. Brigham, Free Publie Library, Louis 
ville. 
Franklin F. Hopper, New York Public Library 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Essae M. Culver, State Library Commission, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
L. Elsa Loeber, Chamber of Commerce of thi 
State of New York, New York City. 


TREASURER 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, Milwauke: 
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MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 
(Two Vacancies) 


bert H. Doane, University of Nebraska Li- 


iiph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 
Publie 


Margery C. Quigley, Free Library, 


Mon lair, N. de 
W. Wigginton, Public Library, Denver. 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 
(Five Vacancies) 

Etheldred Abbot, Ryerson and Burnham libra- 

, Art Institute, Chicago. 

Bertha Baumer, Publie Library, Omaha. 

Donald Coney, University of Texas Library, 
\ustin. 

Clara E. Howard, Library School, Emory Uni- 

sity, Georgia. 


Dr. Paut H. Hanus, emeritus professor of 
education at Harvard University, celebrated his 
ritieth birthday on March 14. He was assis- 
tant professor of the art of teaching from 1891 
to 1901, and professor of education from 1901 


to 1921. 


Dr. FERNANDO OCARANZA, director of the fac- 
ulty of medicine at the University of Mexico, 
has been appointed rector of the university. 


Gustave L. GraEF, deputy auditor to the New 
York City Board of Education, has been made 
executive assistant to Patrick L. Jones, superin- 
tendent of school supplies since 1904 and one of 
ts employees for more than forty years. Mr. 
Jones is now seventy-four years old. It is re- 
ported that the assignment has been made pend- 
ing necessary by-law changes by the school 
board and is generally regarded as a step to 
place Mr. Graef in line for Mr. Jones’s position, 
salary is $10,840 a year. As deputy 
auditor, Mr. Graef receives $6,890. 


W hose 


Dr. RoperrcK MAacponaLp has resigned as 
assistant professor of zoology and tutor in the 
division of biology at Harvard University, to 
become director of the Philadelphia Zoological 
Gardens. 


Visrt1n@ lecturers in sociology have been ap- 
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Leora J. Lewis, F. E. Compton and Company, 
Chicago. 

Milton E. Lord, Publie Library, Boston. 

Edgar S. Robinson, Public Library, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

Charles R. Sanderson, Public Libraries, Toronto. 

Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit. 

Eleanor M. Witmer, Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Officers whose terms expire in 1935 are 
Charles H. Compton, president; Mrs. Mildred 
Pope Blake, first vice-president; James Thayer 
Matthew S. 


Executive board members 


Gerould, second vice-president; 
Dudgeon, treasurer. 
whose terms expire this year are Ida F. Wright 
and Sydney B. Mitchell. 
members are Milton J. Ferguson, Ralph Munn, 


Florence Overton, Louise Prouty and Beatrice 


The retiring council 


W inser. 






pointed at Harvard College as follows: Dr. 
Corrado Gini, professor of statistics and bio- 
metrics at the University of Rome; Dr. Edward 
W. Bakke, assistant professor of sociology at 
Yale; Dr. Howard P. Becker, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Smith College. 

RECENT appointments at Harvard University 
include Dr. Samuel Hazzard Cross, as assistant 
professor of Slavie languages and literature; 
Dr. Joseph Leonard Walsh, as professor of 
mathematies; Dr. Hassler Whitney, as assistant 
professor of mathematics; Dr. Bartlett Jere 
Whiting, as assistant professor of English, and 
John Gilbert Beebe-Center, as lecturer on psy- 
chology. 

Dr. Hans Rapemacuer, formerly professor 
of mathematics at the University of Breslau, has 
joined the staff of the department of mathe- 
maties at the University of Pennsylvania for 
one year under a joint grant from the Emer- 
gency Committee in Aid of Displaced German 
Scholars and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Dr. Howarp Rosrnson, since 1930 dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts at Miami Univer- 
sity, has been appointed professor of history at 
the Ohio State University. 

Dr. J. M. CuarKson, Cornell University, and 
Dr. J. G. Estes, Massachusetts Institute of Teeh- 
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nology, have been appointed to assistant pro- 
fessorships in the department of mathematics of 
the North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


FRreperiIcCK F, HuNpDLEY has resigned from 
the professorship of art at the West Virginia 
State College to accept a position in the de- 
partment of art of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia. He will be sueceeded by 
Lawrence C. Edelin. 

Miss LuciLe Bringers has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of library science at the Texas 
State College for Women. 


Mrs. Duncan Burnet has been appointed 
assistant professor of library science at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. She will fill the vacancy 
left by the death of Miss Grace Herrick. 

Louis SHores has resigned as librarian of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., and will devote his full time to his work 
as director of the Peabody Library School. 


Dr. THomMas Barsour, professor of zoology 
at Harvard University and director of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology and the Univer- 
sity Museum, has been elected a member of the 
board of trustees of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

Dr. Cart W. ACKERMAN, dean of the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism, will receive the degree 
of LL.D. from the University of Richmond at 


commencement in June. 


Dr. Jonn F. Bovarp, dean and director of 
physical education, University of Oregon and 
Oregon State College, has been elected president 
of the Northwest District of the American Phys- 
ical Education Association. 


Fretix How.anp, of Kennebunkport, Maine, 
has been appointed by the Shah of Afghanistan 
instructor in English under the Ministry of 
Publie Instruetion. According to state depart- 
ment records Mr. Howland will be the only 
American with a permanent residence there. 


Dr. Isaac L. KANDEL, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
the principal speaker at the midwinter dinner of 
the Association of Private School Teachers of 
New York on March 7. 


Dean K. C. Leeprick, of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts at Syracuse University, who recently 
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accepted an invitation to give a series of |ec- 
tures on International Affairs in Honolulu dur. 
ing the second semester of the present academic 
year, sailed on February 12. He plans to re- 
turn to the United States early in April. 

CorRDELL HUuLL, Secretary of State, will de 
liver the principal address at the commencement 
exercises of the University of Michigan on 
June 17. 

THE HonoraBLe Haroup L. Ickgs, Secretary 
of the Interior, will give the Alumni Day ad- 
dress at the University of Alabama on May 27. 


Dr. L. L. THurstone, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago, gave a lecture 
at the Iowa State College on March 7 on “The 
Effect of Motion Pictures on the Social Atti- 
tudes of Children.” On the evening of the same 
day he spoke on “The Isolation of Primary 
Human Traits” under the auspices of Sigma Xi. 


Dr. MicHakELt IpvorskKy PuPIN, emeritus pro- 
fessor of electromechanics at Columbia Univer- 
sity, died on March 12 in his seventy-seventh 
year. 

Dr. C. C. O’Harra, for the past twenty-four 
years president of the South Dakota School of 
Mines, died on February 21 at the age of sixty- 
eight years. 

Dr. STEPHEN FRANCIS WESTON, dean emeritus 
of Antioch College, died on March 7, three days 
before his eightieth birthday. 

Dr, Basin HALL CHAMBERLAIN, emeritus pro- 
fessor of philology at the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, died on February 15 at the age of eighty- 
four years. 

ProFESsOR GEORGE JOSEPH STOKES, emeritus 
professor of philosophy and jurisprudence at 
the University College of Cork, died on March 
6 at the age of seventy-six years. 


THE annual report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching records 
the death of thirty-five leaders of education who 
had been receiving retiring allowances from the 
foundation. Included were Dean Le Baron Rus- 
sell Briggs and Professor William Morris Davis, 
of Harvard University; President Henry 
Churchill King, of Oberlin College; Professor 
Margarethe Mueller, of Wellesley; President 
Daniel Boardman Purinton, of West Virginia 
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University; Professor Julius Sachs, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Professor 
van Dyke, of Princeton; Professor 
Francis Preston Venable, of the University of 
North Carolina; Professor William H. Welch, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, and Professor 
Robert Ramsey Wright, of the University of 
Toronto. 

{ue friends of Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh 
and the graduates of Juniata College are pro- 
posing a memorial to him in the form of an en- 
dowment of $50,000 for a chair of education in 
the college. Dr. Brumbaugh was the first 
professor of education in the University of 
Pennsylvania and the first Commissioner of 
Edueation on the Island of Porto Rico as well 
as superintendent of schools of Philadelphia 
and governor of Pennsylvania. A lithograph 
of Dr. Brumbaugh is being sent to the con- 
tributors to the fund and contributions will be 
welcomed by the director of the fund, Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania. 


Tue aeronautical laboratory of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnie Institute has been named the Rick- 
etts Building, in memory of Dr. Palmer C. 
Ricketts, president and director of the institute 
for more than fifty years, who died last De- 
cember. 


THE National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion will hold its thirty-second annual meeting 
in Chieago on April 24 and 25. Programs for 
all departments have been arranged and the 
prospects point to a successful meeting. A 
feature of the gathering will be an address 
to be delivered at the dinner meeting on April 
24 by Thomas F. Woodlock. Its title will be 
“The Mind of the Church and the Great In- 


solvency.” 


THe eighth annual Mid-west Education Con- 
ference will convene at Washington University, 
from March 29 to 30. There will be round 
table diseussions Friday afternoon on adult edu- 
cation, character education, elementary educa- 
tion, English, the handicapped child, parent 
education, the social studies, secondary educa- 
tion, ete. On Friday evening Lloyd W. King, 
state superintendent of publie instruction for 
Missouri; H. P. Study, superintendent of the 
Springfield, Missouri, public schools and presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
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tion, and Maleolm S. MacLean, director of the 
General College, University of Minnesota, will 
appear on the program. 


THE sixth annual Institute for Education by 
Radio combined with the fifth annual assembly 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Edueation will be held at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, on May 6, 7 and 8. The program com- 
mittee, consisting of Professor W. W. Charters 
as chairman, Levering Tyson and Dr. George F. 
Zook, is now making arrangements for the con- 
ference, and detailed announcements will be 
made in the next month. Representatives will 
be present from college and university stations, 
commercial broadcasters, including representa- 
tives of the National Broad- 
casters, the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
the National Broadcasting Company; members 
of the Federal Communications Commission and 
other agencies of the federal government, and 
individuals from all parts of the country, in- 
cluding members of parent-teacher organiza- 
tions, learned societies and other educational 
The program will 


Association of 


associations and institutions. 
include an outline of possibilities for the de- 
velopment of educational broadcasting under the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934, a diseus- 
sion of the educational problems of the college 
and university broadeasting stations, considera- 
tion of ways for organizing and supporting 
better and more popular programs for adults 
and children, as well as problems of finance. 
Emphasis will be placed upon the growing 
power of radio broadcasting as an instrument 
to reach the publie for political or publie pur- 
poses. 


THREE fellowships and nine scholarships of 
the Advanced School of Edueation will be of- 
fered by the trustees of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Fellowships, varying from 
$1,700 to $3,000 for persons now holding doe- 
tors’ degrees, and scholarships, from $1,200 to 
$2,000 for candidates for doctor’s degrees, have 
been authorized. For a single person, the fel- 
lowship will be $1,700; for a married man ac- 
companied by his family the stipend will be in- 
creased $700 for his wife and $200 for each 
child, with the maximum set at $3,000. Scholar- 
ships, with $2,000 maximum, vary accordingly, 
with $500 for wife and $150 for each child. 
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Application and other available information 
submitted to the faculty of the Advanced School 
of Education will determine the basis of fellow- 
ship awards. Individuals who have recently re- 
ceived the doctor’s degree will be asked to take 
the competitive examination for applicants. 


A FORESTRY tour of Scandinavia and Finland, 


limited to twenty-four members, is being 
planned from July 2 to August 7. Dr. Tor 


Johnson, dean of the Swedish Forest School; 
Professor Saari, of Finland, and other Euro- 
pean foresters will assist with the tour, which is 
under the direction of S. O. Heiberg, associate 
professor of silviculture, at the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University. 


Forty Princeton University undergraduates 
will pass their spring vacation in Washington 
this year in a first-hand study of governmental 
activities and agencies, it has been announced 
by Dr. DeWitt Clinton Poole, director of the 
Princeton School of Publie and International 
Affairs. The Washington trip will take place 
from March 31 to April 6, and will inelude di- 
rect observation of the executive, legislative 
and judicial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, informal talks and conferences with gov- 
ernmental officials and contact with some of the 
chief unofficial agencies in the capital, such as 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the American Federation of Labor. 


Homer W. Borst, director of the Federal 
Division of the State Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration, has an- 
nounced that an experimental academy, at which 


Transient 


homeless boys and young men who are ineligible 
for Civilian Conservation Corps eamps or who 
have served the maximum period of enrolment 
in such camps will be given vocational training, 
will be opened soon near Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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The academy, which was formerly the Hartwick 
Academy, now is being used as a transient center 
for about 200 persons. The experimental! acad 
emy is expected to accommodate approximate), 
the same number of boys who will be selected 
from the various transient camps and centers jy 
New York. It will be under the direction 0} 
W. E. Hanson, and transients will be permitte; 
to remain until qualified to obtain a position. 
Instruction will be given in subjects taught in 
the seventh and eighth grades of grammar 
school, in business subjects taught in high 
schools and in agricultural and allied erafts. 


Ir is reported in the London Times that |es- 
sons in road safety will in a few months time 
become part of the program of every elementary 
and secondary school in England. In 
schools there are already occasional talks and 
demonstrations to show children the need for 
care on the roads, and now discussions between 
Lord Halifax, president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and Mr. Hore-Belisha, Minister of Trans- 
port, have resulted in the decision that the teach- 
ing of road rules shall be given a definite place in 
the curriculum of all grant-aided schools. Meth- 
ods by which children can best be educated in 
road-conduct are being considered by the Board 
of Edueation in consultation with the Ministry 
of Transport, and one result may be the prepa- 
ration of a child’s form of the highway code, in 
which the perils of street-playing and thought 
lessness on the roads will be set out in simple 
fashion and an attempt made to instill correct 
habits. An official of the Ministry of Transport 
stated that the record of freedom from fatal 
road accidents which Sunderland had had for a 
long time was attributed partly to the fact that 
instruction against running risks had been given 
in the schools by police officers for the past 
seven years. 


many 


DISCUSSION 


BARRIERS—AND BARRIERS 
EpucaTors are confronted to-day with a situ- 
ation at once interesting and provocative. And 
more than that it is a situation which is fraught 
with grave dangers, dangers which might well 
prove disastrous to the welfare of great num- 
bers of well-meaning teachers, perhaps even to 








the American educational system. It is a very 
serious business to suggest a major operation 
on the oak-like, fundamental tap-roots of edu- 
eational polity. 

These are times of general economie distress; 
few, if any, have escaped its devastating effects. 
The blocking of the channels through which 
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tably thinned the stream of revenues that are 
necessary to successful enterprise in institu- 
tional aetivities. Our publie school system, not 
heing endowed, has been forced to suffer drastic 
retrenchment. Our standards of educational 

ieney have dropped. The state of affairs in 

- edueational system is undeniably deplor- 


With the deepening of the depression, the 
number of those seriously affected greatly in- 
ereased. The disagreeableness of it all prompted 
people in all walks of life—economists, gov- 
ernment statisticians, business prognosticators, 
dreamers, educators—to make a 
searching inquiry into the responsible chains 
of causation. At first the analyses were di- 
rected chiefly to aspects of the many-sided ac- 
tivities of our economie system. Foreign trade, 

ernational gold movements, domestie bank- 
ing practises, agricultural surplus problems, 
corporate monstrosities, technological improve- 
ments and seeurity markets were all put into 
the crucible for examination by one group or 
another, and subjected to careful, thorough 
Each and every one of these phases 
of our eeconomie life, together with a great many 
others, have been held responsible for causing 
the debacle that shattered our industrial struc- 


tatesmen, 


serutiny. 


ture. 

As time passed the conviction grew in the 
minds of many that the fundamental trouble 
was far more serious than the collapse of any 
section of the industrial system. The truth of 
the matter seemed to be that a slow erumbling 
process Was in progress, a process so funda- 
mental that it threatened to engulf the whole 
economie order, and the social structure as well. 
A disruptive foree that could be so broadly 
devastating must be wide-spread. Such a force 
was uncovered in the philosophy engendered by 
our highly materialistic civilization; a philoso- 
phy which betrays itself in the swaggering, 
plundering, piratical mental attitude of those 
who count all practises fair, none foul, within 
the law or outside the law, so long as they do 
not get eaught. Conditions of life in America 
lave changed so rapidly since the beginning of 
the present eentury that the philosophy under- 
lying “rugged individualism” and free competi- 
tion has been invalidated. Differently stated, 
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the philosophy of an economies of scarcity was 
permitted to perpetuate itself into an economies 
of plenty. 

A group of educators who stand in the very 
vanguard of educational progress are in agree- 
ment that human conduct based on principles 
laid down by an unsocial, obsolescent philoso- 
phy is mainly responsible for the present dis- 
tress. These able gentlemen have developed a 
brilliant and challenging program which, they 
assert, if widely accepted and vigorously prose- 
cuted by the teaching craft, will rehabilitate the 
present outmoded, inadequate philosophy by 
effecting a readjustment to the actual changed 
cireumstances of life. If this program is ear- 
ried out it will produce a genuinely democratic 
order, eradicate the inequalities so obvious 
under our present “system” of disorder; and 
promote the development of a full and rich life. 

According to this proposal the teacher should 
subordinate the time-honored concept that the 
prime responsibility of the educator is to trans- 
mit the cultural heritage of the past to the 
present generation of youth, and replace it with 
a new concept, a concept which would have as 
its prime function the indoctrination of the 
present generation of youth with highly social- 
ized, collectivist cultural patterns in order that 
they might be prepared to live when adults a 
full and rich life. 

Unquestionably, the studies and recommenda- 
tions made by these pioneering educators are 
excellent. They have offered definite objectives 
to which teachers and administrators may strive 
to attain. They have already killed, let us hope, 
the deadening pedagogical formulae that have 
so eireumseribed individual teacher enterprise 
during the post-war decade. The new educa- 
tional philosophy which they have announced 
commands the highest respect. But is the plan 
practical? Can this philosophy which would 
develop in man healthy social attitudes and 
practises be applied through the educational 
system? To answer these questions we must 
measure the resistance points that will have to 
be broken down before such a program could 
be incorporated into our educational system. 

As a general proposition it would appear 
that the exponents of this progressive educa- 
tional philosophy do not understand the posi- 
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tion which the educational system actually holds 
in our society. Probably very few of the teach- 
ers interested in the advancement of social well- 
being would refuse to wholeheartedly accept the 
challenge of But the 


teachers are a part of an educational system; 


this new philosophy. 
the educational system is not co-equal with but 
a subordinate part of our social structure. Both 
the teacher and the educational system, like the 
Supreme Court of the United States, must move 
with society, or be disearded. 

The proponents of these new concepts have 
recognized but have been too optimistic to make 
sufficiently full 
which actually confront and will effectively bar 
a successful development of their program. The 
bald fact is that teachers can move only as fast 
as the educational system permits; and the edu- 
cational system, because it is so interlocked with 


allowances for the conditions 


society, can advance at a pace no faster than 
society permits; and society has on many occa- 
sions demonstrated that it will move only when 
it is painfully conscious of a need for change. 
Society is definitely the horse; the educational 
system definitely the cart. 

If the educational system could shake itself 
free from the conservative pressure placed upon 
it by society, much could be done toward ac- 
complishing the proposed objectives. The men 
who have set forth this new philosophy, it will 
be noticed, are associated with privately con- 
trolled institutions well endowed, or are finan- 
cially independent. They are not subject to the 
gracious good will of a rather inconstant public 
opinion. If our publie system of education 
could become as free from social control as a 
great many private educational institutions ac- 
tually are, most of the obstacles to a program 
of creative social evolution would disappear. 

Unfortunately, there is no such escape. It 
remains, therefore, to point out the specifie bar- 
riers existing within our public-school system 
that will block any great amount of suecess with 
the proposed program. 

Barrier Number One: The highest controlling 
authority of every school system is a group of 
citizens representing the community. These gen- 
tlemen are responsible citizens in the community 
who, because of their business interests, are con- 
School boards usually permit much 


But if 


servative. 
freedom to the school administrators. 
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the school system engaged in activities inimica| 
to the interests of powerful community groups, 
the school board would not hesitate to institute 
a policy of repression. 

Barrier Number Two: Superintendents serve 
as a buffer between the school system and the 
community. They must very tactfully handle 
issues raised by community groups; if they fai! 
in this, they are discharged. It is a rare super- 
intendent who will confront an aroused com. 
munity. As a class superintendents dare no} 
cross swords with insistent community demands, 
Home and family interests would not permit it. 

Barrier Number Three: Superintendents have 
shown no consistent attitude toward a program 
of vital social education. At their 1933 econ- 
vention they blew hot; at their 1934 convention 
they blew cold. 

Barrier Number Four: Legislation is being 
urged in many states, and a bill has already 
been introduced in the 1935 session of Congress 
in Washington to require oaths of allegiance on 
the part of teachers. The word “unAmerican” 
is so broad that it covers almost any advanced 
social, political or economic reform. Such bills 
and such laws indicate the presence of a de- 
cidedly conservative group who are decidedly 
interested in what transpires in the schools, a 
group who would be very distrustful of indoe- 
trination. 

Barrier Number Five: The children’s parents 
would strongly object to classroom indoctrina- 
tion, if it went counter to their own notions and 
beliefs. The agencies which make most adult 
opinion—the press, the radio and the industries 
in which they gain a livelihood—are conserva- 
tive; therefore, the collective attitude of parents 
will be conservative, consequently, hostile. 

Barrier Number Six: Only a comparatively 
small proportion of the teachers are themselves 
interested in social reform apart from their own 
economic well-being. 

These six barriers operating together force 
the individual public-school systems of the 
United States to conform to the prevailing so- 
cial philosophy of the respective communities. 
As a mass opinion in any community becomes 
receptive to reform, the school system will move 
with it. Lead it? Never. 

Tuomas C. Barua, JR. 

ABINGTON, MASS. 








THE TROUBLES OF MR. RENNICK 
AND OTHERS 


Some years ago the National Education Asso- 
ciation warned applicants for teaching positions 
ot to write too many letters asking for jobs. 
Employing agencies suspected that there was an 
avi rsupply of teachers, and the large numbers 
of letters which arrived confirmed their surmises. 

Nevertheless, numbers of unpromising people 
secure teaching positions. Some of them are 
married women with husbands able to support 
them; some are widows who have not taught 
for a dozen years, and others are beginners of 
.ry ordinary scholastic ability. 

Mr. Rennick ought to study their tacties. The 
first big plea is, “I have a family to care for 
and I must have a job.” They make no apolo- 
vies for this state of affairs. If Mr. Rennick 
1as a wife, she should dress neatly and respect- 
ably, but not flashily, and modestly stay in the 
background. Too much war paint will spoil the 
impression, of course. If there are one or two 
nice little children, they should accompany him, 
as well as the wife. He should dilate on how 


much he desires to give them a good chance in 


y 


the world. 

Next, there is nothing to be gained by en- 
deavoring to find a job in some distant part of 
the state or the country. Conditions are prac- 
tically the same over the whole nation. He 
should wateh vaeanecies within a radius of fifty 
Every time anything desirable is open 
he should see the members of his lodge and his 
chureh, as well as members of the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent of schools. If he 
has any relatives who have influence, or his wife 
has any, he must ask them to assist him in get- 
ting placed. This is by no means what decent 
people like to do, but realities, and what ought 
to be, are two things decidedly different. Per- 
sonal work counts in getting every kind of a job 
these days. 

There are those of us who have recollections 
of the depression which existed in the 1890's. 
After a crop failure in one state every person 
who could pass the teacher’s examination was 
on hand for a certificate. Married men, women, 
boys and girls attended the teachers’ institute to 
the number of two hundred, although only fifty 
candidates were needed. Everybody in some 


mes. 
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families was on hand. Salaries were so low 
that they would be regarded as ecntemptible, 
but even a little helped some people through the 
winter. 

Salaries stayed low and people who could find 
other work did not compete for teaching posi- 
tions. In 1913 polities in an Illinois state nor- 
mal school caused a gray-haired lady to be 
dropped. We all wondered whether she could 
secure another position, as she had no degree 
and she had much experience in teaching. Un- 
der present condition she would have been given 
no consideration anywhere. Before the close of 
the summer she had a similar position in a 
western state and she still remains at work. 
The salary offered her was low. She probably 
benefited by increases during the war period and 
possibly has suffered reduction in recent years. 
She has attained her first college degree and 
she has been steadily employed for more than 
forty-five years, much of the time at very mod- 
erate salary. Nevertheless, she has earned more 
and enjoyed life to a much greater extent than 
many people of the new generation who are 
certain that annual pay of less than two thou- 
sand dollars a year is the utmost misery. 

Many a school executive who has spent his 
summers at Columbia will regard the remainder 
of this statement as the rankest heresy. Pro- 
fessor A. H. Hansen, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is now the economic adviser 
in the national Department of State. He is the 
author of “Economie Stabilization in an Unbal- 
anced World.” On page 20 of this excellent 
discussion, is the following statement: “The 
rigid control exercised by trade unions, their 
restrictive policies and working rules, the rigid- 
ity of the wage level fixed by collective agree- 
ments, have helped to make the English indus- 
try inflexible and immobile, and have hindered 
attempts at adjustment.” 

Now comes Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace in “New Frontiers,” on page 37: 
“But the efforts of labor to hold on to high 
nominal wage rates during the depression, even 
though that policy meant going without work, 
intensified and prolonged the depression in ex- 
actly the same way as the manufacturers’ efforts 
to hold on to relatively high nominal prices with 
factories largely shut down.” 
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School executives have said: “We must not 
permit lower salaries. It has been a struggle 
to bring them up, and we can not lose the raises 
of the last decade and a half.” While salaries 
have slumped, they have remained as high as 
they are because thousands of teachers have been 
deprived of positions. 

In a town of fifteen thousand no new teachers 
were employed for three years. There were 
resignations, but the remaining teachers were 
compelled to handle larger classes. Last spring 
Young college gradu- 
ates looked at the prospect longingly. One young 
person had done all the substituting possible, 


there were ten vacancies. 


all the Sunday-school teaching that came her 
way, and had done much work in community 
enterprises, as well as reading papers for a 
college English teacher. 

Her 
doubtless remain at home and be supported. 


parents are well-to-do and she could 
Three positions went to young persons in the 
town, two of them being children of members 
of the board of education. The third was given 
to a young lady who had done considerable 
studying after graduation from the local college, 
and her qualifications were reenforced by a 
mother who played bridge with members of the 
and their wives. The lady men- 
numbers of others like her 


school board 


tioned above and 
were left out. 
During the summer there were two vacancies 
within forty miles of the city. Our active young 
person applied for them. In one the superin- 
tendent belonged to her church, but she had not 
attended that particular church school. He pre- 
ferred an alumna of his college. The other posi- 
tion within driving distance of her home materi- 
alized because she asked numbers of people who 
were personally acquainted with her capacities 
to meet members of the board of education and 
the superintendent in that community. She has 
worked so earnestly that she has every appear- 
ance of the typical school ma’am, although she 
has never taught a whole year. Some superin- 
tendents would reject her for just that reason. 
Finally, teachers should reflect that they have 
no office expenses. Doctors, lawyers, engineers 
must pay rent and buy some equipment. A 
woman certified accountant, an ex-banker who 


paid her depositors in full, finds that she must 
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maintain a car and buy considerable stationery 
to keep business going properly. Teachers . 
tend that they must buy books and go to sun. 
A group of forty teachers boug); 


had 
Had 


mer school. 
one book each and passed them around. We 
forty new books for the price of one. As for 
summer school, teachers must live somewhere 
during that period of the year. Those who are 
careful need not make such studying very ex. 
pensive. 

It has been necessary for farmers and ever 
one to make adjustment during this period, 
We have refused to be guided by the teaching 
of history, which has made it plain that a grea: 
war is always followed by very large decline iy 
national income. We can learn from the past 
but we refuse to do so when it is inconvenient, 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER WILLING 1 
Work 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS 

In his 1934 report of statistics of registration 
in American universities and colleges, which ap- 
pears in ScHoou AND Society for December 15, 
President Walters has a new table, No. II, in 
which he “assembles full-time student totals ac- 
cording to the accepted geographical divisions 
of the United States.” Inasmuch as the states 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho form a dis- 
tinct geographic, economic and cultural unit, a 
more acceptable arrangement, instead of Presi- 
dent Walters’s “Pacific” would be the “Pacific 
Northwest,” including these three common- 
wealths. California, Nevada and Arizona might 
be grouped to form the “Pacifie Southwest.” 
Grouped thus, the ranking of geographical divi- 
sions, according to their percentages of enrol- 
ment increases, are: 





Pacific Northwestern  ............0.. 19.76 
Mountain wore 14.80 
West South Central ou... 13.43 
East South Central ...... : asa” OO 
West North Central ....................... 7.09 
Pacific Southwestern ..................... 5.51 
South Atlantic SPinte §.37 
East North Contra .0....ccccccssscssssssssses 4.57 
New: Englané: «260.2522. 1.51 


Georce ALLEN ODGERS 
PaciFric UNIVERSITY 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


LABOR CAMPS AND REQUIREMENTS 

FOR ADMISSION TO GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

Ox May 1, 1933, Adolf Hitler made this 

“We have definitely decided that 

German notwithstanding who he may be— 

h or poor, son of a scientist or of an ordinary 

rer—must be guided to manual work at 

time during his life, so that he may get 

acquainted with hard work. 

able to give orders in the future, because he has 

earned to take orders in the past.” 

Fritz Edel! states the objectives of the Ar- 
heitsdienst very clearly by saying: “In the 
Arbeitsdienst we have ways and means of edu- 
ating our young people to socialism, i.e., to the’ 
German nationwide brotherhood (Volksgemein- 
chaft). There is no better medium of overcom- 
ng social distance, class hatred, and class con- 
ceit than service to the common cause under 
ual conditions, garbed in the same uniform, 
eating the same food, and doing the same work 
f poor and rich alike.” 

According to Konstantin Hierl,? it is the 


purpose of the Arbeitsdienst to weld together , 


the German youth through hard honorable labor 
for the common good of the fatherland. 
So far, service in the Arbeitsdienst has been 
untary nature. Eligible for enrolment are 
young men and women in good health above 17 
and below 25 years of age. The volunteers are 
required to sign up for an uninterrupted period 
fat least 6 months. The administration of the 
particular eamp to which they are assigned re- 
ceives 2.14 marks per man from the federai 
department of labor (Reichsarbeitsamt). Of 
this amount the reeruit is given 0.25 mark daily 
for spending money. The rest is used for the 
men’s living expenses, purchase of the necessary 
clothing, equipment, ete. The money comes 
partly from a government grant, made out of 
unemployment relief money, and partly from 
the peasants on whose land the work is done. 
After having served for 6 months, the recruit 


'**Der Weg zom Arbeitsdienst,’’ by H. Kretz- 
schmar and Fritz Edel, Berlin, 1934. 

°“*Der Geist des Arbeitsdienstes,’’ by Konstan- 
tin Hierl, Berlin, 1934. 





Thus he will be* 


receives an Arbeitsdienst certificate which will 
soon constitute a necessity in the search for 
work in private life. 

Upon entering the service each person must 
take the Arbeitsdienst oath in which he vows: 


That he will cooperate with all his ability in the 
building up of the national socialistic state. 

That he will obey his leaders and fulfill his as- 
signments to the best of his ability. 

That he will be a faithful comrade to all those 
who work with him for the common cause. 

That he will bring honor to the Arbeitsdienst 
through excellent behavior within the camp and 
without. 


With Spartan simplicity, work and sport 
alternate in the camp life. G. S. Cox, a young 
Englishman who has served in a camp near 
Hannover, deseribes the daily routine in an 
article published by the NV. Y. Times as follows :° 


The camp life began at 5 a. M. with ten minutes’ 
Breakfast—coffee, 
Then came 


physical exercise in the open. 
jam and margarine—came at 5:45. 
flag parade after which the various work sections 
marched off. Work—digging ditches to drain the 
swampy moorland, or cutting undergrowth for 
ditch bottoms—went on until 9: 30, when we had 
a half hour’s spell for further breakfast of bread, 
sausage, and cheese. About 1 Pp. M. we knocked off 
and marched home to lunch. The food was good 
and one could always get as much as one wished. 
After lunch came an hour and a half’s compulsory 
rest. From 4: 30 till 6 there was sport or drill. 
Another flag parade, followed by supper of bread, 
sausage, and coffee came at 6:30. The evenings 
were free or used for lectures or singing. The 
lights went out at 10 o’clock. 


While the men mostly work on the improve- 
ment of the soil through melioration, irrigation, 
reforestation, ete., the work of the women is 
centered around the cultivation of vegetable 
gardens, orchards and caring for poultry and 
small husbandry. Aside from the purely agri- 
cultural and horticultural subjects, they receive 
practical and theoretical instruction in house- 
hold duties and raising and supervision of chil- 
dren. 

3 N. Y. Times Magazine, October 28, 1934. 
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The Arbeitsdienst for girls was established 
with the purpose of awakening in the young 
women a liking for domestic duties and leading 
them back to the spheres for which woman is 
best fitted. Through their work in agriculture, 
they are expected to acquire high esteem and 
affection for peasant life, and thus to establish 
a connecting link between countryside and town. 
The simple and healthy life shall also prepare 
the girls to be better wives and mothers. 

The leaders in the movement must have served 
Well-qualified men 
are selected from the ranks and receive their 
the of the German 
Arbeitsdienst in Potsdam and also in its district 


in an Arbeitsdienst camp. 


training in Reichsschule 


schools. The leaders must prove their worth in 
Only men of 
sterling character and ability to put themselves 
wholeheartedly into the spirit of the enterprise 
are chosen. 

The Arbeitsdienst must not be confused with 
the Landjahr, which was initiated by the minis- 
ter of education, Dr. Rust, on April 15, 1934, as 
an experiment. Immediately upon graduation 
from the Volksschule (8 years’ course) the chil- 
dren must spend one year in the country. Dur- 
ing the experimental year 1934 only 22,000 


a period of practice teaching. 


children from large cities and industrial areas 
have been chosen. One third of these were girls. 
They lived for 8 months in about 400 country 
with 1,400 counselors who have been 
selected from a group of over 4,000 applicants. 
The boys and girls live together in separate 
homes and are getting accustomed to a well- 
planned, orderly life and subordination of the 
For several hours dur- 
ing the morning they assist the peasants and 
rural craftsmen in their daily tasks. Thus they 
do not only witness but actually experience rural 
life. The day’s events are completed with play- 
ing, sports and Gemeinschaftsleben, t.e., group 
life. The girls receive instruction in household 
duties and the care of children. Occasional 
hikes and one big trip through German lands 
enrich the program further. 

While formerly the admission to an institu- 
tion of higher education was based entirely 
upon a purely scholastic preparation and the 
ability to carry on academic work, we are con- 
fronted to-day with a threefold selection— 


homes 


individual to the group. 
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radeship education, #.e., ability to actively par. 
ticipate in the life and activities of the groyy 
After having graduated from the secondary 
school system and passed through the Arbeits. 
dienst, only those candidates will be admitted t, 
the universities who have satisfactorily proved 
their perseverance and spirit of solidarity. 

The compulsory Arbeitsdienst period neces. 
sitated the postponing of the opening semester 
from April to October. Although in 1934 the 
quota for admission had already been reduced 
to 15,000, in the fall approximately only 4,000 
students entered the universities. Evidently, 
selection through the Arbeitsdienst brought 
about the desired result of a drastic reduction 
of students admitted to higher education. 

The weeding out is also to continue during 
the first two semesters at the university. Each 
student will be placed within an interest group 
in which he will have to solve problems related 
to his line of study. These problems must have 
a total-political goal as an object, e.g., the prob- 
lem of population in Berlin, the possibility of 
a shift to the surrounding country, ete. 

Every student will receive a credit book 
(Leistungsheft) in which his extra-curricular 
activities for the common good will be recorded. 
Mr. Feickert states :* “No longer shall it happen 
that some students fulfil their obligations toward 
the fatherland, while others use all their time 
and ability to gain access to the best positions 
in their professions.” 

As a result of this line of thought, the 
Leistungsheft will be a prerequisite for the 
admission to the final examinations. 

The trend in German higher education is 
toward a general, rather than a purely profes- 
sional education, as in former years. A spirit 
of group responsibility and national solidarity 
is supposed to take the place of class distinction 
and the clique system which was so prevalent 
in German universities before the national revo- 
lution. The fact that students must live in 
so-called comradeship houses during their first 
two semesters, that they are required to wear 4 
drab uniform instead of the gayly colored stu- 
dents’ caps and ribbons and that they are sub- 
ject to strict discipline changes university life 


4 Volkischer Beobachter, October 10, 1934. 
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‘yndamentally. Formerly, academic life was a 
happy and earefree type of liberty. Conditions 
were such that one or two years more or less 
‘id not matter much. Now the seriousness of 

e begins immediately upon entering the uni- 
versity’s portals. 

Quite interesting are the remarks which the 
German minister of education made in a speech 
dealing with education in the national socialistic 


Adolf Hitler recognized that our youth has not 
always had an adequate educational background, 
and that it was suffering from purely intellectual 
training. Men of this type were unable to cope 


with unexpected emergencies, as was so drastically 


demonstrated during the breakdown of 1918. 
There was a time when we believed that it would 
suffice if a few classes had a well-trained intellect. 


That meant the start of our nation’s downfall. 
The marked distance between intellectuals and 
manual workers, between bourgeois and prole- 
tarians must disappear forever. Henceforth the 
whole man with all of his potentialities shall be 
trained adequately. For the common good of the 
fatherland, the last bit of ability of every German 
citizen must be developed with utmost energy. 


This general work in education, however, is 
not expected to lower the professional stand- 
On the contrary, the candidates for de- 


ards. 
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grees must bring proof that they are well fitted 
for their profession in scholarship as well as in 
personality. The new system means additional 
selection. As a matter of fact, applicants for 
their degrees in law must serve in a camp six 
weeks preceding their 
which period they are not allowed to do any 
studying whatsoever. The examinations are 
given as soon as the students have left camp. 
In other words, a “studyless” period of 6 weeks 
must have lapsed before the candidates are 
eligible for their final test. This rigid system 
forces men to study for life rather than for 
examinations. Vitae mon scholae discimus! 
Doubtless other professions will soon follow the 
example set by the Jurists. 

That the students themselves are very much 
concerned about the upholding of the high aca- 
demical standards may well be recognized from 
a quotation from a talk by Dr. O. Staebel, 
leader of the student’s organization: 


examination, during 


We are convinced that a change in the spirit of 
our universities must be accompanied by positive 
results. Higher education must consider all valu- 
able forces which are slumbering within the nation, 
but it must never admit dilettantes who glory in 
making empty phrases. 

Hans NABHOLZ 

New YorK UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


FACING ACTUALITIES IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

INSTANCES of institutional cooperation are 
Notable examples include the com- 
bination course between Yale and Harvard in 
law and business administration, Harvard and 
Tufts in the Fletcher School, and the combined 
offering in astronomy by the University of Chi- 
cago and the University of Texas. The State 
University of Iowa and the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture have not only divided the field 
but they offer a few courses jointly. At To- 
ronto cooperation between certain church col- 
leges and the university is worthy of emulation. 
The cooperative instructional plan of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr, Haver- 
ford and Swarthmore is especially notable. In- 


aa Deutsches Philologen-Blatt, Leipzig, June 6, 
934, 


increasing. 








formal division of certain fields between states 
offers great opportunity for improving the work 
of students at less cost to each institution. 

The smaller colleges should take note of the 
fact that many of the older and larger institu- 
tions are placing more emphasis upon student 
housing, tutorial devices, recreation and study. 
These have to do with the acceptance of institu- 
tional responsibility for student personality. 
Witness the housing plans at Chicago, Harvard, 
Princeton and elsewhere. Many colleges have 
large areas of unexplored opportunity for en- 
richment of the life of the student through the 
adoption of unconventional and informal de- 
vices on the campus in extra-curricular activi- 
ties and in the arts. 

Not a few colleges will find it necessary to 
meet new economic conditions with frank modi- 
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fications of past policies. This is what is al- Survival will be conditioned by intelligey: 
ready happening in the most experienced insti- leadership, high morale, and the courage to }, 


Christ Church, Oxford, is sincere with the students by selecting and edy. 
cating them only in the field of insti 
competency and in that field doing a geny)y, 


tutions of the world. 
altering a section of her housing quarters so as 
to provide for more students to live within the 
college, thus assuring more income. The Har- and significant job. An honest inventory of » 
vard Sehool of Business Administration last sourees in view of the obligation to studep 
year tried the experiment of permitting classes might well suggest to some institutions the wis 
to begin at the middle of the year. Chieago is dom of narrowing their field. Some institutions 
providing for “students at large.” Stanford has bearing the name of college have so little to offer 
provided more openings for women. Minnesota that they should disband. Any other course 

‘general college.” Carleton has unfair to their students. Many of the most dis 


has organized a ‘ 
adopted unusual methods to fill her dormitories. tinguished institutions are leading the way by 
Departments are giving way to new groupings, consolidating or eliminating departments and 
such as schools and divisions, in the interest of | by the transfer of students. 
economy and the need for the better ecoordina- Fortunate is the college so organized as to en 
tion of the work of all the students. These are able it to meet its problem with intelligence and 
but a few of the many adjustments that are sincerity. One of the outeomes of this present 
being made by experienced institutions in their distressing situation and of the internal studies 
attempt to adapt themselves to the present con- being made should be that more colleges wil! 
dition. learn to limit their activities to their resources 
In the acute struggle for academic existence will learn to capitalize their own opportunit 
many colleges will no doubt lose ground and and learn to build their own traditions, wi 
some of them will disappear. Many of them learn to stand on the well-tried foundation oi 
will be unable to get on without the spur and ability to serve their students. In the long run 
whip of specifie and more or less mechanical colleges will be evaluated by their success in 
standards to which they have become aceus- maintaining themselves as seats of learning for 
tomed. But the survivors will not necessarily students and staff.—Dr. Walter A. Jessup, pres 
be the ones with the most money, nor will the ident of Tie Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
necessarily be those with the least vancement of Teaching, in his report to t/ 
‘ trustees. 


failures 


money. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


FRESHMAN PREFERENCES: STUDIES _ substance of this course is indicated by the tit) 
IN COLLEGE ORIENTATION of the text-book used, “The Fields and Methods 
of Knowledge.”! The chief fields of knowledge 


FRESHMAN wishes are in large part inchoate 
are presented with as much fulness and entlu 


wishes, subeonscious intimations or divine hopes. 
These ineipient potentialities need the warming  siasm as possible, and in the same year the a 
light of wisdom for growth, and for expansion credited ways of ascertaining truth are elab 
they need the graftings of new interests and orated. The chapter topics will appear below. 
perspectives. The basic function, therefore, of Last May the freshmen in this course were 
the earlier college courses is to awaken, create asked, in an anonymous questionnaire, to express 
and discipline students’ interests. For the at- their judgment concerning many matters. An 
tainment of this all-important goal a special analysis of their replies reveals some general 
group of courses seems heavily responsible; trends in their desires. 

Question 16 reads as follows: “Evaluate eaci 
chapter in the text-book by writing one of these 
abbreviations before each chapter below: 4: 


namely, the orientation courses. 

This fascinating goal has been sought at Syra- 
euse University with serious and painstaking 
eare in a course known as Philosophy 1. The 1 Piper and Ward, Crofts, 1929. 
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as it is; H: Expand; R: Reduce; O: 
) Also, write one X before any chapters 
‘) have noticeably developed new interests; 
. two XX before the chapter which has had 
reatest effect in producing new interests.” 
tabulating the replies of 208 students, the 
ving values or counts were assigned to their 
tes: O: —2; R: -1; K: +1; B: +2; 
y: +2; XX: +3. When the resulting sums of 
mates for twenty-three topics are ar- 
ced in a threefold group, the following in- 
rest trends appear: 
The strongest prospective interests of 


shmen are psychology and other humanistic 
iences, astronomy and philosophy. (2) In- 

rests of middle grade concern the natural sci- 
ences, the more conerete phases of logie and 
pistory. (3) Of least interest are the more ab- 


t phases of logie and mathematical studies. 


f 


The evident dislike for mathematics probably 
s not an aceurate indication of trend, since in 

s university mathematics and philosophy are 
alternatives for freshmen; presumably those 
who like mathematies take it instead of philoso- 
phy.) In short, freshmen like best psychology, 
istronomy and philosophy. 

[he statistical basis for the preceding state- 
ments follows: 


la. Psychology, 437 counts. 
b, Astronomy, 358. 
Ethies, religion, esthetics, 354, 313, 307. 
d. Sociology, biology, 281, 279. 
e. Metaphysies, 250. 
Analysis of thinking, 247. 
b. Geology, physics, chemistry, 247, 237, 222. 
. Background of knowledge, scientific observa- 
tion, 210, 191. 
d. History, 171. 
Deduction, induction, verification, 
156. 
Judgment and inference, discovery, 142, 147. 
Organization of knowledge, mathematics, sta- 
tistics, 73, 65, 43. 


165, 160, 


The preceding data do not afford an adequate 
ndieation of students’ interests in language and 


literature. That interest in literature stands 


hgh is suggested by the following results. 
(Juestion 15 reads: “Rank the courses you are 
now taking aecording to your willingness to 
omit; 1, most willing to drop; 5, last one to go, 
ete.” Replies were tabulated for the dozen most 
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common subjects. The first and second choices 
for each subject were added and the sums re- 
duced to percentages. 

What subjects, then, were these freshmen 
(1) In the first part of 
a threefold grouping the natural sciences pre- 


most willing to omit? 


dominate: chemistry, botany, physics, French 
(73 per cent., 63 per cent., 56 per cent., 56 
per cent., respectively). (2) The middle group 
consists chiefly of languages: Spanish, Latin 
and German (52 per cent., 48 per cent., 46 per 
cent.). In this group also belongs (47 per cent.) 
the orientation the 
known as “Responsible Citizenship.” 


sciences 
(3) Zool- 
ogy and geology stand fairly high: 40 per cent. 
and 34 per cent. The two subjects against which 
stand by far the lowest number of votes are 


course in social 


English and philosophy: 22 per cent. each. In 
other words, these are the last two courses stu- 
dents would care to give up. 

Do freshmen know at the end of their first 
year in eollege in what subjects they wish to 
major? The answers to this question, based on 
239 replies, is that four fifths of them think they 


know. The percentages of the main groups 
follow: 

1. I do not know: 22 per cent. 

2. Language, literature, speech: 33 per cent. 

9 


3. Natural sciences: 15 per cent. 
4. Social science and philosophy: 30 per cent. 


In group 2 the choice of English prevails (33 
out of 80). In group 3 chemistry and psychol- 
ogy are preferred (10 and 8 out of 35). In 
group 4 political science received more than 
twice as many elections as any other subject (25 
out of 52). Philosophy received 9 out of 52. 
These figures, therefore, show two strong trends 
in the choice of major studies in preparation 
for a career; namely, literary and political con- 
centration. 

What benefits do parents expect their children 
to derive from college? Freshman students 
were asked to bring back, after the holidays, 
their parents’ opinions. (1) Of 491 desires ex- 
pressed, 223 (45 per cent.) may be called cul- 
tural (broader views of life, new interests, poise, 
richer capacities for enjoying life. Why was 
only one wish reported for a deeper understand- 
ing of religion?) (2) The next largest group 
(132) consists of utilitarian ambitions, especially 
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training for a suecessful career and for earning 
a living. (3) The third group concerns social 
affairs 
adjustments (68); skill in good citizenship (9), 


formation of friendships, skill in social 


ete. Only one parent suggested participation in 
One wanted a husband for his 
fathers expected 


college sports. 


daughter. Two _ pessimistic 

their children to get “nothing” out of college. 
Freshmen in Syracuse University esteem the 

Philosophy 1 more 


This esteem is 


orientation course called 
highly than any other course. 
indicated in the results of the anonymous ques- 
tionnaire mentioned above in which students 
were asked to rank their courses according to 
five criteria. From these replies the percentages 
of students putting philosophy in first or sec- 
The average for 


The details 


ond places were calculated. 
all five criteria is 72.3 per cent. 
follow rd 


Stimulus to original thinking: 83.7 per cent. 
Contribution to general culture: 82.0 per cent. 
Profit (increased understanding): 78.0 per cent. 
Interest: 67.3 per cent. 

Presentation in the classroom: 50.4 per cent. 


The next three percentages, similarly caleu- 
lated, were gained by “Responsible Citizen- 
ship,”? “English” and “Geology” (52 per cent., 
37 per cent., 34 per cent.). The percentage aver- 
age of the other eight courses compared (nat- 
ural sciences and foreign languages) run from 
27 per cent. down to 9 per cent.) (The Pear- 
son correlation coefficients between grades and 
criteria 3, 4 and 5 above were negligible: + .03, 
+ .02 and —.01.) 

The same question concerning the ranking of 
freshman courses was put to 154 seniors of the 
class of 1934. The average of the 62 anonymous 
replies regarding these five criteria shows an in- 
crease for philosophy to 73.4 per cent., as com- 
pared with the freshman estimate of 72.3 per 
cent. The percentage of first and second choices 
for Philosophy 1, on a question concerning its 
value in other courses, was 89 per cent., the high- 
est ranking of all criteria and of all courses. 

The last request in the anonymous freshman 


questionnaire was for a “list of problems of any 
kind which you wish might have been discussed 
Out of 218 replies received, 97 


in this course.” 

2See Professor Ward’s studies: SCHOOL AND 
Soctety, Vol. 36, p. 15 f., and Vol. 38, p. 121 f. 
(1932, 1933). 
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had no suggestions of any kind. Among the re. 
maining 111, two requests appeared most com- 
monly: (a) the wish for guidance in choosing a 
vocation; and (b) the desire for a more thor. 
ough explanation and discussion of religion (sgj. 
ence and religion, the Bible and evolution, 
prayer in daily life, ete.). No other request 
appeared as often as these two. Requests that 
occurred four to six times are: (c) psycholog- 
ical; such as, overcoming an inferiority complex, 
cultivating the emotions, and sex relations; (d) 
practical; such as, relation of college courses to 
life, economic security, how to apply for a posi- 
tion; (e) pedagogical; methods of study; (f) 
esthetic; such as, social etiquette; the apprecia- 
tion of musie and literature. 

The results of these studies concerning fresh. 
man preferences may now be summarized. In 
spite of the large gaps in the preceding observa- 
tions, and in spite of frequent indefinite replies, 
several general trends clearly appear. (1) 
Among the subjects these students are actually 
taking, they esteem most philosophy, citizenship 
(social problems), English and geology. (2) In 
the future they expect to like best psychology, 
astronomy and philosophy (ethies, religion, es- 
thetics). (3) As fields for major and life work 
they decidedly tend to choose English literature 
and political science. (All the students con- 
cerned are in the College of Liberal Arts.) (4) 
On the whole, their liking for natural sciences 
and foreign languages is mediocre, and for logie 
and mathematies they care little. 

These positive results, as well as the lacunae 
themselves, may serve as guides in constructing 
the perfect orientation course which is yet to 
be. An increasing emphasis, in orientation’ in- 
struction, upon ethical, social, religious and psy- 
chological topies, especially as applying to stu- 
dents’ personal problems, promises to receive a 
cordial and fruitful response upon the part of 
freshman students. 


R. F. Pirer 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
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